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CHAPTER ONE. 

IN WHICH RALPH TARRANT MAKES AC- 
QUAINTANCE WITH SIR RICHARD 
KEIGHTLY. 

BY the law of average chance Ralph 
Tarrant would never have been, 
even remotely, connected with the 
affair; but the law of average chance was 
made chiefly to be broken, and in this 
instance the deep-laid plans of Lord 
Frampton and the much more astutely 
devised ones of Sir Richard Keightly 
were sadly twisted awry by a young Vir- 
ginian, of whose existence neither had 
ever heard, and who would have been the 
last person, one would have supposed, to 
be able to render service to the very beau- 
tiful and very sorely beset Lady Anne 
Bevis. 

Not the least extraordinary link in 
the curious chain of circumstances that 
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brought this little group together in 
Paris during the middle months of the 
year 1775, was the beginning of Tarrant's 
acquaintanceship with Keightly — ^by the 
wayside, as it were— on the occasion of 
his journey to the French capital. This 
incident, however, with the train of smal- 
ler happenings that followed in its wake, 
had no bearing on the larger event in 
which they were both to play important 
parts soon after, save that it gave Tar- 
rant some taste of the relentless, wholly 
capable quality of the man against whom 
he was to find himself pitted. 

As the yotmg Virginian came out into 
the shabby, bustling little court-yard 
heeled by the obsequious innkeeper, whose 
attentions had been stimulated by a more 
than generous fee, his eye fell upon a fig- 
ure that immediately detached itself from 
the group of nimble stable-bojrs — spry 
under the bullying oaths of a rubicund 
cocher — ^and the small crowd of curious 
peasants waiting agape for the fresh start 
of the dust-covered diligence. The stran- 
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ger had evidently taken a seat in the 
coach, for a neat servant — ^undoubtedly 
his own — ^was busy under his direction 
with a great number of leather trunks 
and portmanteaux; and this, to Tarrant, 
who for several days had been journeying 
with no company but high spirits and a 
good conscience, was matter of no insig- 
nificant interest. 

"How many leagues farther to Paris?" 
he asked, turning back to the landlord, 
who seemed as much engrossed in the 
preparations for departure as any one of 
the motley throng that filled the )rard. 

"Thirty leagues, Monsietu*." 

"And that means how many more 
hours of the road?*' questioned the yotmg 
man. 

"Ah, that depends. Monsieur, on many 
things. Does Monsieur travel by night?" 

"Not if Paris were a thousand 
leagues!" laughed Tarrant. 

"Then Monsieur will rest very comfort- 
ably at Ivry to-night; and to-morrow, 
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if Monsieur has luck, he will sup in 
Paris." 

Their voices in query and answer had 
caught the ear of the stranger, and he 
turned quickly with a look of keen scru- 
tiny, that drifted insolently over the in- 
significant figure of the innkeeper and fas- 
tened steadily on Tarrant, who was now 
moving leisurely towards the coach. The 
young man had already taken in his 
broad expanse of back, draped in a long, 
gray-blue top-coat of military cut, and he 
examined with interest the face that was 
now ttirned to him. 

Many a time in the near after-weeks 
were Ralph Tarrant and Sir Richard 
Keightly to take that same silent eye- 
measurement of each other; and just so 
often did the frank, shrewd, quizzical 
front of the young Virginian baffle the 
wily Englishman. As Tarrant now, but 
for the fraction of a moment, took in the 
strong, sallow, high-cheekboned counte- 
nance before him, he had no prevision of 
the almost fantastical tangle in which 
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the threads of their lives were to become 
mixed; and if he had, he would have 
courted the issue with no less alacrity 
than some minutes later, at a warning 
crack from the driver's whip, he stepped 
into the coach and seated himself beside 
the Baronet. Nine and twenty is not 
the age to show a pair of heels to any ad- 
venture, even though it touch the edge 
of personal peril or impinge the comfort 
and calculations of those who sit in high 
places; and Tarrant, upon whom chill 
caution never waited, and whose taste 
for the deep savors of life was razor- 
edged, had just passed that rash and med- 
dlesome age. 

With something of a dash and clatter 
the creaking diligence swung out of the 
court-yard and rattled down the narrow 
village street on to the open highway be- 
yond, while the two fellow-travellers ad- 
justed themselves for the afternoon's 
journey. They had the huge, dingy, 
swinging compartment to themselves,— 
the nimble valet was aloft, — and the fra- 
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grant May-day air, floating in through 
the open windows on slanting sunshine, 
seemed to mellow the rather determined 
pre-occupation of the older man, for after 
much careful sidelong observation of his 
companion he spoke : 

"You travel to Paris, Monsieur?" he 
queried. 

"I do nothing but travel to Paris," an- 
swered Tarrant, turning to him with one 
of his whimsical smiles. "I have been 
on the journey numberless days, at least 
it seems. Does Paris really exist. Mon- 
sieur?" 

"Ah, I was convinced of it," laughed 
the other, evidently pleased with his own 
perspicuity. 

"You thought it did once, but, like me, 
you are now convinced that it is a m)rth?" 

"No, no, not that. I meant that I felt 
sure you were in a strange land the mo- 
ment I set eyes upon you in the jrard." 

"Yes, France is a strange land," said 
Tarrant naively. 
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"Monsieur misimderstands. What I 
would say is that I took you for a stran- 
ger. 

"Curiously enough, I had the same in- 
tuition concerning you, Monsieur." 

"Monsieur chooses to be droll," was 
the dry retort, accompanied by a sharp 
flash of black eyes, betokening their own- 
er's distaste of trifling. 

"Ah, pardon me," said Tarrant quick- 
ly, almost contritely. "You see to what 
inanities three days of solitary travel have 
reduced me. Good company, like good 
wine to the weary, goes to my head." 

This half-playful apology was uttered 
with so much of good-humor and cour- 
tesy that it met with a hearty, responsive 
laugh. 

"You will travel far on your wit," ex- 
claimed the older man. 

"Farther than I will on my purse," 
put in Tarrant, answering the other's 
smile. 

"And I thought you were a yotmg prig 
of an Englishman." 
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'I'll forgive you that/* cried the young 
man, "if yotir second thought absolves 
you." 

"It does absolutely/' said Keightly; 
"and yet your French is bad enough to 
have come across the channel." 

"Oh, the wider the channel, the worse 
the accent, I daresay," replied Tarrant 
humorously. 

"You mean that you came farther?" 

"Much." 

"From where, may I ask?" 

"Virginia." 

"Virginia! You are an American?" 

"I am a Virginian," answered Tarrant, 
still smiling at his companion's wonder- 
ment. 

"That explains every thing," said the 
Baronet. 

"Everything?" 

"Well — ^the accent and — and much that 
has puzzled me." 

"Your interest flatters," said Tarrant, 

with a look that was politely quizzical. 

"I must confess," went on his com- 
- 
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panion slowly, after dipping elaborately 
into a jewelled snuff-box, which he first 
presented to Tarrant, — "I must confess 
that when one meets a young man, who 

outwardly, at least, is of a rusticity " 

he smiled blandly. "You will pardon 
mer 

"Quite," laughed his companion. 

"You will grant, sir,'* continued the 
other, "that when such an one is met un- 
der casual circumstances, on the open 
post-road, in a not very frequented comer 
of France, it may give rise to some spec- 
ulation. Particularly when the rustic ex- 
terior,'* — ^he paused for a moment and 
swept an amused smile over the yotmg 
man's somewhat shabby suit of dusty 
brown, tipped with top-boots not of the 
brightest, and with unobtrusive ruffles not 
of the neatest, — "when the rustic exter- 
ior," he went on, "conceals the gentleman 
of wit, and I am sure I may say of breed- 
ing." 

The suave urbanity of this speech, com- 
ing as it did from a man tmquestionably 
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familiar with the world's ways and best 
usages, would have tingled the ears of a 
less astute youth than Tarrant; but ca- 
jolery of this sort — ^particularly when it 
laid stress upon his being, what he knew 
that he was, a gentleman — ^wasted itself; 
he was proof against it. 

"Sir Richard," said he, speaking for 
the first time in English, "you quite take 
my breath from me by your discernment." 

"And may I ask for what reason you 
fasten a title upon me?" rejoined the Bar- 
onet quickly, and also dropping his 
French. 

"One glance would forbid anyone to 
give you a lesser honor, and the simple 
fact that your servant addressed you as 
'Sir Richard' in my hearing prevented 
my giving you a greater,* answered Tar- 
rant. 

"I carry my title, then, upon my sleeve,' 
laughed his companion good-humoredly. 

"And in your valet's mouth," said the 
young man smiling back at him. 

"Do you mean that all this time we 
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have been parley-vooing you knew I was 
an Englishman?'* 

"Is it so easy to mistake one, Sir Rich- 
ard?" 

"Then why the devil," burst out the 
other," did you not speak out like a Chris- 
tian?" 

"I was curious to see if I could under- 
stand an Englishman's French," said 
Tarrant, a twinkle in his eye. 

"Come!" cried the Baronet, "we've 
travelled incognito far enough, I swear. 
Pray introduce me to yourself." The 
quick tongue of the youngster had 
aroused his curiosity and interest. 

"With the greatest pleasure," was the 
reply. "I am Mr. Ralph Tarrant, of Tar- 
rant Hall, Fauquier County, Virginia. 

"Tarrant?" questioned Keightly. "Any 
connection of the Suffolk Tarrants?" 

"We are of the yotmger branch." 

"And you are travelling " queried 

Sir Richard hesitatingly. 

"For pleasure," answered Tarrant, 
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and trying to become a citizen of the 
world," he added gayly. 

"You'll not have to wait long, my lad. 
The world will give you an)rthing you 
want" 

"I intend that it shall," replied Tar- 
rant. 

And that little self-confident speech, 
with no outward tinge of boast to spoil 
it, often came back afterwards to the Eng- 
lishman and fluttered in his head. 

"Now," resumed the young man, "I 
anxiously await the finishing touch to the 
'Sir Richard.' " 

"Sir Richard Keightly, Mr. Tarrant; 
and at your service, sir." 

"In a strange land like myself, eh?" 
said Tarrant. 

"But not a stranger," answered Keight- 

"I am sure Sir Richard Keightly's rep- 
utation would find him a stranger in no 
land — ^unless it might be in Virginia." 

"Ah, one's reputation really belongs to 
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one's valet," laughed the Baronet "You 
must get you one, Mr. Tarrant'* 

"I can understand that they would be 
very useful custodians — at a pinch," an- 
swered the young man, "but I must first 

get me a reputation; and then " he 

hesitated a moment, the little line of 
mockery wrinkling at the comers of his 
mouth. 

"And then?" asked Sir Richard. 

"Then I'll take care of it myself," an- 
swered he. 

"It is not so priceless a thing, I assure 
you," said the Baronet, dipping once 
more into his snuff-box, and daintily dust- 
ing his fingers on a frill. 

"Who is to assess its value?" 

"There is nothing one loses with less 
regret." 

"I am sure Sir Richard Keightly can- 
not draw that conclusion from experi- 
ence," laughed Tarrant, though he was 
not so sure of it as he became more famil- 
iar with the easy, audacious, experienced 
face at his side. 
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"I should be afraid to have you ques- 
tion my intimate friends on that point," 
he answered, and they both laughed at 
his humorous little cynicism. 

The give-and-take of banter, through 
which showed the gleam of curiosity on 
the part of both, shoved the glistening 
afternoon behind them at a great pace, 
and darkness clapped down upon them 
just as twinkling lights far ahead pro- 
claimed their approach to Ivry, where 
hospitality for the night was to be tested 
by both of them. The few hours of their 
companionship had served to advance ac- 
quaintance at wonderful strides, and that 
same evening was to bring them into a 
much closer relation— it not so friendly 
a one — ^than either could have supposed 
as, after shaking cramped legs, they en- 
tered the inviting hostel arm in arm. 
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CHAPTER TWO. 

IN WHICH THERE IS A PASSAGE AT ARKS. 

Supper was served to them privately — 
not that they gained thereby any greater 
detachment, for the inn seemed deserted 
save for the keeper and his family — in 
a faded, neat little room made light by 
a glow of candles and the flicker of a 
crackling fire. Tarrant, whose prepara- 
tions were of the slightest, had been 
standing on the broad hearth-stone watch- 
ing the movements of a young girl, evi- 
dently the landlord's daughter, who was 
busy over the table-setting. She was a 
shy, rare, timid sort of a creature, for 
whom the arrival of guests was evident- 
ly an ordeal; and the yoimg man as he 
waited became slowly conscious of this 
in the quick play of color on her cheeks, 
and the toss of her snowy bodice under 
stress of breathing. 

To save her the embarrassment of his 
seeming scrutiny, he turned away to the 
window and, shoving the curtains aside, 
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stood looking out on the twinkling, moon- 
lit night. His back had been turned to 
the room but an instant, when a scared 
little cry from behind wheeled him about, 
and he saw the child shrinking, fright- 
ened, before Sir Richard Keightly. At 
the sound of Tarrant's step he looked 
arotmd, and the girl fled. 

"Ah, Mr. Tarrant," said the Baronet, 
an amused look spreading over his som- 
bre features, "you neglect your oppor- 
tunities. It's a very pretty wench in- 
deed." 

"But why let her interfere with some- 
thing so much more important?" an- 
swered Tarrant good-humoredly, waving 
his hand towards the table, which al- 
ready presented a tempting front for keen 
appetites. 

"And you are quite right, Mr. Tarrant. 
You show me what I should have known : 
that you are a gentleman of taste." 

"And appetite," added the yotmg man 
as they seated themselves. 

Felix, the Baronet's French valet, wait- 
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ed upon them during the meal, assisted 
in the bad^ound by an attentive, bust- 
ling host, who had outdone himself in 
honor of guests of such unusual quality, 
Sir Richard's el^;ant, rather dazzling 
presence making up for the simple effect 
produced by his companion's snuff-col- 
ored clothes and modest ruffles. There 
was good food, good cheer, and, above 
all, good wine, for which Felix had doubt- 
less rummaged, knowing full well, as 
Tarrant afterwards surmised, his master's 
weakness. And it was the Baronet's as- 
siduous attention to the rare vintage, with 
which he copiously and continuously plied 
himself, that was the cause of the awk- 
ward contretemps which spoiled a day 
otherwise very auspiciously begun. As 
Tarrant afterwards looked back upon the 
incident, he realized that he was very 
lucky to have gained at so little cost a 
knowledge of the Englishman's temper 
and tactics, that was to stand him in good 
stead, when, later, the game they plajred 
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was fast and furious and for momentous 
stakes. 

Like any young colonial Virginian, 
Tarrant was no niggard with the bottle, 
and he was very competent to assume the 
responsibility of quantity ; but on this oc- 
casion the Baronet's excess checked him, 
and when Sir Richard, after the finish 
of the meal, had ordered fresh bottles 
and began to roar out in a raucous voice 
songs and snatches filled with stupid ob- 
scenity, he rose, and, taking his pipe with 
him, sauntered into the garden, the rail- 
ings of the tippling Baronet on his trai- 
torous defection following him to the 
door. 

The cool dampness of the spring night- 
air, filled with a hundred nascent odors 
of the near flower-time, brushed his face 
gratefully and took the sting of the hot, 
smoky room from his eyes. He had 
paced the narrow walk but twice, when, 
turning for the third time at the farther 
end, he heard a low scream that came 
from the room he had just quitted. Halt- 
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ing to see if he had heard aright, he 
caught the repetition, only this time 
louder, then again, and still again. He 
hurried forward and pushed back into the 
smoke-laden little apartment, half pre- 
pared for the state of affairs that was to 
confront him. Keightly, his dull cheeks 
aflame and eyes blazing with tipsy fire, 
had his arms about the young girl, who 
had escaped him before, but who had un- 
warily returned to help her father clear 
the fragments of the supper. The poor 
child was frightened horribly, and with 
her cries were mingled the supplications 
of her father, pitiful in their subservience 
and despair. Felix, the valet, knowing 
better than to interfere, was discreetly 
busied over the table. 

The abrupt entrance of Tarrant, who 
stood wide-eyed on the threshold for a 
second, startled them all, save the Bar- 
onet, who, after a stupid stare at the in- 
truder resumed his drtmken efforts to 
shower kisses on the girl. 
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"For God's sake, Monsieur," wailed 
her father, "save my daughter." 

"Sir Richard Keightly!" cried Tarrant, 
his black brows screwed ominously, "For 
shame ! Let the child go." 

The sharpness of the demand, touched, 
as it was, with a menace that caused even 
the very busy Felix to pause and lift a 
scared eye, seemed to pierce through the 
befuddled Englishman, for he turned 
angrily and glared at the young man with 
threatening arrogance. 

"Be damned to you for a meddlesome 
puppy," he shouted, still holding the girl 
in his powerful hand. "The company of 
your betters for the past few hours has 
not served to teach you manners. But 
ril give you your lesson yet, you knave." 

Once more he turned to the girl, now 
paralyzed with dread, and, stooping 
slightly, lifted her bodily, with an ease 
that showed his strength, — she seemed 
no more than a wisp of straw in his 
arms, — and moved with her towards the 
door. But Tarrant was upon him before 
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he had moved three unstead steps, and 
gave him a blow on the ear that dropped 
him as if he had been struck by a sledge. 
He was dazed for only a second, but that 
was enough for the escape of his victim, 
and when he stumbled to his feet, raging 
with the fury of a beast, she was gone. 
He had no mind for her, though ; the bad 
blood was singing through him viciously, 
and drawing his rapier he rushed at Tar- 
rant. 

"Take care. Monsieur," screamed Fe- 
lix, "he will kill you.'' 

But his cry would have been futile if 
Tarrant had not, with the precision and 
coolness that usually jumped to his ser- 
vice in trying moments, stepped quietly 
aside, and gripping the Baronet's sword- 
wrist twisted it till he cursed in agony. 

"This, Sir Richard," he said a moment 
after, bending and picking up the fallen 
blade, "is hardly safe with you in your 
present condition." And snapping the 
steel across his knee he tossed it into the 
fire. 
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"I'll have your blood for this/' choked 
out Keightly. 

"Sleep on it, Sir Richard," answered 
Tarrant, taking up a taper. "We'll talk 
about bloodshed in the morning." He 
turned and slowly mounted the creaking 
stairs that led directly out of the room, 
and at the first landing, looking back, he 
caught a glimpse of Felix and his master, 
both standing agape. 

CHAPTER THREE. 

IN WHICH FELIX CHANGES MASTERS. 

Once in his own room, at the end of 
the low, studded passage and behind his 
own door, across which he took the pre- 
caution to shove the bolt, Tarrant put 
down the taper, and, catching a glimpse, 
in the little mirror, of his own puzzled 
phiz, laughed aloud. And yet as he saw 
again in his mind's eye the hard gleam 
in Keightly's eyes, and the tight, angered 
compression of the Baronet's thin lips, 
he felt that the episode in the room below 
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was no matter for laughter. With one 
gill less of liquor in his antagonist, Tar- 
rant felt that very probably he would have 
been ingloriously skewered; and the 
frightened cry of Felix, "Take care, Mon- 
sieur, he will kill you !" rang again in his 
ears, and with no pleasant sound. With- 
out doubt this Sir Richard Keightly, who 
drew his sword wantonly against an un- 
armed man, was no fit company, and the 
young Virginian decided that on the mor- 
row, even if their roads did lead in the 
same direction, they should be travelled 
separately. 

These reflections were the accompani- 
ment to preparations for the night's rest. 
He had already unbuckled the straps of 
his ctunbersome portmanteau, and was 
busy loosening his neckcloth before the 
quaint dressing-mirror, when he was in- 
terupted by a sharp tapping at the door. 

"Who is it?" he called. 

"It is Felix, Monsieur; open to me," 
came the answer in a high whisper. 

"What do you want?" asked Tarrant. 
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"I must speak with Monsietir," was the 
insistent reply. 

Tarrant's hand was on the bolt, when 
another thought turned him back, and he 
took a pistol from a case that lay on the 
table. 

"I am glad Monsieur bolts his door,'' 
said the little valet a moment after, when 
the door was swung open. He seemed 
strangely perturbed and his black eyes 
rolled nervously. 

"You think it best, eh, Felix?" asked 
the young man, wondering at the purpose 
of the visit. 

"Ah, Monsieur Tarrant," answered the 
man, sinking his voice to an almost tragic 
pitch that was comical, and looking be- 
hind him apprehensively, "no precaution 
is too great against Sir Richard Keight- 
ly. You must not ride with him to-mor- 
row." 

"I had given up any intention of it." 

"That is good," answered Felix, with 
a look of relief. "He would kill you. No 
one ever crosses him with safety, Mon- 
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sietir ; and as for a blow such as you gave 
him " 

He broke oflf abruptiy; no words that 
he possessed were adequate to express 
the enormity of such an affront 

"But why do you come to me?" asked 
Tarrant curiously. 

"To save you, Monsieur." 

"But why?" 

"Ah, Monsieur, you bravely took the 
part of my countrywoman." 

"Well, Felix," said the young man, 
"your Sir Richard Keightly seems the 
devil of a fellow." 

"He is the devil," cried the little man. 

So engrossed were the two that neither 
had heard a step along the passage, nor 
did they know how long he had stood 
watching them in the shadow of the hall- 
way. A harsh laugh that followed Felix's 
last words turned them about though, and 
Keightly was facing them, looking very 
black and sinister, the long, dull red bro- 
cade dressing-gown which enveloped him 
giving color to the Frenchman's descrip- 
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tion of his satanic identity. If he had 
been the devil himself, Felix could not 
have been more abjectly afraid as hei 
shrank behind Tarrant and cowered 
there. 

"I told you, Mr. Tarrant, that my rep- 
utation was in the hands of my servant," 
said Keightly after a moment's siu^rey 
of them. 

"I don't wonder at his eagerness to be 
rid of it, then. Sir Richard." 

"The little beast has been telling tales, 
eh ?" snarled the Baronet, advancing into 
the room. "He will never tell another, 
ril warrant. Go to my room," added he, 
speaking to the stricken man, whose face 
was ashen. 

"Monsieur, help me," cried Felix, look- 
ing pleadingly at the young man. 

"Why do you go? Stay here," said 
Tarrant. 

"I will. Monsieur, I will — gladly." 

"Mr. Tarrant, do you presume to in- 
terfere between me and this man," said 
Keightly ominously, with blazing eyes. 
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"At the man's request, I do," answered 
Tarrant "And TU thank you to with- 
draw from my room and bring this dis- 
agreable interview to an end." 

"Not till I've wrung that pigeon's 
neck," cried Sir Richard with an oath, 
stepping forward, but coming to a halt 
suddenly under the barrel of Tarrant's 
pistol. Their eyes held each other for an 
instant, then the Englishman dropped 
back a pace. 

"A Virginian procedure, Mr. Tarrant, 
I suppose: pistols against an unarmed 
man?" he said, with a laugh. 

"On the contrary, they are tactics 
adapted from the code of Sir Richard 
Keightly within the hour," answered Tar- 
rant imperturbably. "Good-night." 

The Baronet was ever a man to yield 
a point gracefully, when it must be yield- 
ed, and so in the present instance he 
turned to the door, though with an ugly 
curl to his lips. "You gentlemen shall 
both blister for this," he said as he passed 
out; and as Tarrant slammed and fast- 
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ened the door on him the wry face of 
Felix betokened his agony at the threat, 
and he himself felt that if the will could 
have sufficed for the deed, Sir Richard 
would have had them both on live coals 
at that very moment. 

"A very cheerful man, your late mas- 
ter, Felix," he said, replacing the pistol 
in its case. "Does he suffer from these 
attacks often ?" 

"Ah, Monsieur, for the five years I 
have been in his service I have carried my 
life in my hands." 

"You mean that he has carried it in 
his. Why didn't you leave him?" 

"I was afraid." 

"Fear is a worse master than any Sir 
Richard Keightly, my man. What will 
you do now?" 

"I thought perhaps Monsieur would 
allow me to accompany him to Paris." 

"Yes, that of course," said Tarrant, 
"but what then?" 

"I have many friends in Paris, Mon- 
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sieur, and perhaps Monsieur would like 
a servant while he is there." 

"There is no doubt Monsieur would 
like one," laughed the young man, "but 
how the devil is Monsieur going to pay 
for one? What did the estimable Sir 
Richard give you?" 

"Nothing, Monsieur, nothing." 

"I can afford that," said Tarrant, "if 
I economize." 

"He owes me two thousand francs," 
Felix added sadly. 

"Well, get to bed and we'll talk further 
of this to-morrow." 

"Would Monsieur allow me to stay 
here to-night?" quavered the little man. 
"I shouldn't dare to go to my room." 

"If you think Sir Richard would be 
harder on you than the floor, you can 
stay." 

"Thank you. Monsieur," he said grate- 
fully. 

A little later, as Tarrant, snugly tucked 
under his sheets, saw Felix blow out the 
taper and then stretch himself under a 
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top-coat on the floor, he had little pres- 
cience of the valuable ally that the unus- 
ual events of the evening had thrown in 
his way. 

In the morning (his eyes opened tar- 
dily and were shamed by the riot of sun- 
beams that tossed over the bed) he had 
his first luxurious experience of being 
attended by a competent valet. The 
clumsy, hap-hazard efforts of the negro 
body-servants Tarrant had been accus- 
tomed to at home seemed ludicrous in 
comparison with the quick, deft, know- 
ing ways of Felix. He had evidently 
been up with the lark, for everything 
about the room showed a careful, early 
touch — clothes were neatly brushed and 
folded, boots bright, and a stiff, snowy 
neck-cloth adorned the dressing-table, 
ready to be donned. Then the admirable, 
alert little man appeared himself with 
steaming chocolate. He fairly beamed 
as he caught Tarrant's amused eye, and 
there was no trace of the fear which had 
transformed him the night before. 

- 
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"He's gone, Monsieur," were his greet- 
ing words. 

"He? Who?" asked Tarrant. 

"Sir Richard." 

"A good riddance," was the reply as 
the young man rose on his elbow. 

"He looked very black as he was leav- 
ing, Monsieur." 

"H'm, missed his morning shave, I 
suppose," smiled Tarrant. 

"Quite so, Monsieur." And Felix 
smiled discreetly too, just to show that 
none of his new master's witticisms would 
be wasted on him. 

"You bade him good-by, of course," 
and Tarrant cocked a whimsical eye to 
where Felix was pouring the chocolate. 

"I watched him from the window there. 
Monsieur. It was very comfortable to 
see him go, and alone." 

"Yes, I am very glad now that he went 
alone, myself," replied Tarrant, as with 
practised hand the Frenchman spread the 
breakfast before him and then began 
preparations for the morning's toilet. 
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Noon was nearly at hand before they 
were able to take their leave, and the de- 
parture was something in the nature of 
a trial to Tarrant's modesty, for the inn- 
keper and his friends, amongst whom the 
tale of the rescue the night before had 
flown, crowded about the waiting dili- 
gence and gave him God-speed, besides 
calling to his assistance all the saints in 
the calendar. But it was the sight, as 
they rolled out of the yard, of blue eyes, 
a white bodice, and a waving hand from 
where one of the upper lattices was 
thrown open that hung high in his mem- 
ory all the way on the journey to Paris 
— ^and perhaps for a day or so longer. 

CHAPTER FOUR. 

IN WHICH TARRANT BECOMES INTERESTED 
IN AN UNKNOWN LADY. 

If the recollection of the charming lit- 
tle daughter of the innkeeper at Ivry to 
whom he had been of such service be- 
came dim within a day or so after his ar- 
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rival in Paris, there was particular reason 
for it, which is about to be told. With 
Felix as cicerone, — ^and a very valuable 
and elated one he was, once they had 
rolled through the Porte de TEtoile and 
on to the pavements of his beloved city, 
— ^Tarrant secured himself very comfort- 
able lodgings in a neat entresol in the 
Rue de Lille. 

The morning after their settlement in 
this cosey apartment, once breakfast was 
disposed of and the young man luxur- 
iously lolling under the skilful razor of 
Felix, he asked casually, "Have you any 
knowledge of a family of D'Albrets in 
Paris, Felix?" 

"The Comte d'Albret, Monsieur?" 

"I believe that is his title." 

"General the Comte d'Albret?" further 
questioned the Frenchman. 

"He has a right to the added military 
title too, I understand," added Tarrant, 
amused at the wonder in Felix's voice, 
which meant both astonishment at the 
simplicity of his question and curiosity 
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as to how so shabby a young gentleman as 
undoubtedly his new master was could 
possibly have any concern with the D'Al- 
brets. 

"Have I any knowledge of them, Mon- 
sieur? Why, the whole world knows of 
the D'Albrets." 

"Indeed," said Tarrant. "Then pos- 
sibly you would have little trouble in tak- 
ing a letter from me to the Comte d'Al- 
bret." 

"A letter from Monsieur to the Comte 
d'Albret?*' stammered Felix, with razor 
suspended in the air. 

"And is there anything ridiculous in 
that?" laughed the young man. "Surely 
if gfrimalkin can make eyes at the king, 
Ralph Tarrant, Esquire, may present a 
letter to his Lordship, General the Comte 
d'Albret." 

"Oh, Monsieur, certainly, certainly," 
answered Felix, blushing at his indiscre- 
tion. 

"You know the house of Comte d'Al- 
bret?" 
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"His hotel is across the river in the 
Marais, Monsieur." 

"In the Marais, Felix?" I thought it 
was the Faubourg Saint Germain." 

"The old nobility still remain in the 
Marais," answered the Frenchman. 

"Is it so?" replied Tarrant. 

That was all, till in the early afternoon 
the young man handed Felix a packet 
which, much to the little man's wonder- 
ment, was superscribed to the Comte 
d'Albret. In truth, during the short time 
of his two days' service with Tarrant he 
had become sadly puzzled as to where 
to draw the line between jest and earnest 
in his master's questions and demands; 
but, like the perfect valet that he was, 
even what he considered the vagaries of 
the young man were his commands; and 
he prepared to carry out what seemed to 
him this last preposterous order as if it 
were a very ordinary thing for a travel- 
ling young rustic to have communications 
with the most distinguished of France's 
old noblesse. Up to the very last moment 
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before departure he expected to be re- 
called and told that the proceeding was 
but a joke. Nothing of the kind occur- 
red, however, and he went his way, spec- 
ulating as to his reception in the exalted 
quarter towards which he was directed. 
It was while he was away that Tarrant 
undertook the little excursion on his own 
account which brought him face to face 
once more with a disagreable acquaint- 
ance and another who, though he knew 
it not, was to set the pace of his stay in 
Paris to a very lively gait. 

The streets, to which he took himself 
after Felix's withdrawal, with all their 
strange movement and gayety, had a fas- 
cination for him, as can be imagined for 
one who knew only the restricted liveli- 
ness and color of Virginia's provincial 
capital, where his college days had been 
spent at old William and Mary's. He 
had had a glimpse of London, but it was 
sombre and staid compared with the riot- 
ous, gaudy throngs through which he 
now elbowed his way, stopping here to 
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examine a shop-window, and there to 
watch the passing of a gilded sedan. 
Wandering aimlessly, though with a full 
sense of purpose, for every comer he 
turned, every street he traversed, 
was filled with some delightful, strange 
surprise, he crossed the Pont Royal, and 
soon after fotmd himself in the midst of 
a rushing, yelling crowd that hurried him 
forward whether or no, while shouts of 
"Le Roi I Le Roi I" gave him some ink- 
ling of the excitement's cause. 

At a corner the mass behind fotmd it- 
self confronted by another equally dense, 
and Tarrant, with the rest, became packed 
and squeezed in the eager, curious, but 
good-natured rabble. Broad shoulders 
and sturdy legs gave him greater vantage 
though, and his height — so unusual that 
those behind jeered good-naturedly at 
him, and those in front troubled him not 
at all — enabled the young man to see the 
whole glittering show that accompanied 
the King's progress; for such it was. 
There were heralds and tnmipeters, the 
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famous Cent Suisses with their halberds 
and ruffs and plumed hats, gorgeous foot- 
guards and horse, panoplied with all the 
implements of war and covered with all 
the gorgeous trappings of peace ; the spe- 
cial body-guards with white embroidered 
blue coats and glaring breeches, the daz- 
zling officers in gold and silver, and the 
fierce and splendrous Gardes de la Marche 
with their white doublets, starred with 
spangles, holding aloft their gleaming 
partizans. It was a pageant that almost 
took his breath from him, and would have 
entirely, if, right in the middle of it, his 
attention had not been drawn to another 
direction. 

In the roadway, wedged between a 
motley group of carts and sedans, so that 
movement either backward, forward, or 
sideways was impossible, stood a chariot, 
whose mettlesome horses, unaccustomed 
to the jostling and pressing and fanfar- 
onade of trumpets and cymbals, were 
fast getting from under the control of the 
powdered coachman, who was vainly 
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striving to quiet them. The lackey at his 
side had scrambled down and was at- 
tempting to hold them at the head; but 
his efforts were useless, for the powerful 
beasts plunged and reared angrily, threat- 
ening every instant to break away and 
trample the helpless crowd that hemmed 
them in. The cries of those nearest drew 
Tarrant's eyes to the commotion, and 
without a second of delay he fairly ripped 
his way to the now almost maddened ani- 
mals. The luckless footman had been 
tossed aside and already panic had seized 
the outer edges of herded sight-seers; 
women were screaming, children crying, 
and men brutally striking and cursing 
their way to safety, while not a few were 
being crushed under foot of horses and 
mob alike. 

Tarrant's great strength alone saved 
him and many others. He gripped the 
bridles, and with sheer weight held the 
animals back, while he talked to them in 
a way that horses understand. Gradually 
they subsided, quivering and frightened, 
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but he stood by them till the procession 
had passed and the throng began to melt 
away. Then, as the coach moved slowly 
forward, and the windows, which were 
open, came even with him, a young man, 
trapped in the brilliant imiform of an 
officer, and with a gay, pleasant smile on 
his handsome face, leaned out and 
"Thank you very cordially. Monsieur," 
he said. 

"It was nothing, Monsieur," replied 
Tarrant, bowing. At that instant the 
the chariot halted for a second, and, look- 
ing beyond, he saw sitting next the young 
officer Sir Richard Keightly, and two 
others on the opposite seat. 

He had no eyes for Keightly (whom 
he felt recognized him, though he showed 
no sign of it), for his gaze was held by 
a lady who sat facing the Baronet. The 
glimpse that he had of her could have 
been but momentary, but he felt after- 
wards that he had known her by sight a 
life-time, so deep and intricate was the im- 
pression she made upon him. He fan- 
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cied— at least afterwards, when the char- 
iot had passed on and out of sight, leav- 
ing him vacant and almost dazed, he 
hoped he fancied — that she had slightly 
inclined her head to his bow; but in the 
bottom of his heart he knew she hadn't; 
that her gray-blue eyes had drifted over 
him with the same indifference as over 
the rest of the rabble that blocked the way. 
Disconsolately he moved along, and his 
return to the Rue de Lille was by a de- 
vious route, as much from his aimless, 
preoccupied wandering, with the lady of 
the coach only filling every thought, as 
from his ignorance of the streets; and 
when at last he did find himself mounting 
the steps leading to his lodgings it was 
dusk. 

Felix was awaiting him, and fairly 
bursting with news that he began to rat- 
tle off before Tarrant had more than time 
to seat himself. He had journeyed to 
the Rue de Lesdiguieres and presented his 
letter with a faint heart — ^the artful rascal 
admitted it — at the gate of the Hotel 
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d'Albret. He had waited tremulously 
for dismissal, "but what did Monsieur 
think?" 

Monsieur was too tired to think. 

"Well," resumed Felix, nothing abash- 
ed, "Monsieur could not guess if he were 
to try. I was summoned to the private 
apartment of the Comte d'Albret!" 

This statement was brought out with 
a flourish that had for its object the com- 
plete bewilderment of Tarrant at such 
condescension ; but that young gentleman, 
with two days' shrewd observance of his 
servant's idiosyncrasies, was not to be 
surprised or bewildered by anything. 

"Yes ? And how is Monsieur le Comte 
d'Albret?" was all he said, with slight 
token of interest. 

"But Monsieur cannot understand," 
replied the Frenchman blankly. "I was 
in the actual presence of General the 
Comte d'Albret. I saw him; he spoke 
to me." 

"And what did he say?" 

"He inquired most particularly concern- 
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ing Monsieur: where you were lodged, 
how long you had been in Paris, and " 

"It was a great kindness on the Gen- 
eral's part." 

"A great kindness, Monsieur!" almost 
gasped the little man, words almost fail- 
ing him, and then recovering himself for 
his grand announcement. 

"I have a letter for Monsieur." 

"From whom?" 

"From the Comte d'Albret." 

He presented it, after an ostentatious 
unbuttoning to show with what care it 
had been concealed, as if it were a rojral 
dispensation, and stood fidgeting ner- 
vously while Tarrant, without a glance, 
turned it carelessly in his fingers. 

"Felix," he said, with a seeming wild 
irrelevancy, though the continuity of his 
own thought was unbroken, "on what er- 
rand was Sir Richard Keightly coming 
to Paris?" 

"Sir Richard Keightly, Monsieur?" an- 
swered Felix, his face changing. "I do 
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not know his errand, Monsieur, but he 
was coming to see Lord Frampton. 

"Lord Frampton? An Englishman?" 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

"He has a daughter?" 

"No, Monsieur, he is unmarried." 

"Oh," was Tarrant's comment, and 
leisurely he broke the seal of the Comte 
d'Albret's letter and read, with Felix 
looking on feverishly. 

"I shall sup in the Rue de Lesdig- 
uieres, Felix," he said, tossing the note 
aside after a moment. 

"With the Comte d'Albret?" question- 
ed Felix, open-mouthed. 

"Yes, and you'll have to show me the 
way." 

CHAPTER FIVE. 

IN WHICH THE COMTE d'aLBRET TELLS 
A TALE. 

"Hilaire, we are to have a stranger to 
sup with us to-night," said the Comte as 
young d'Albret came into the old gentle- 
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man's room, which was high up at the 
back of the great house in the Rue de 
Lesdiguieres, overlooking the gardens 
the river beyond. The General called it 
his cabinet de travail, but it resembled 
more a salle d'armes, so filled were its 
corners and wall spaces with the arms of 
all centuries and the harness of his pro- 
fession. 

"A stranger, mon pere? And is there 
one in Paris?" questioned the Vicomte, 
seating himself opposite his father. 

"I trust, my son," answered the old 
man, "that it will take but slight acquaint- 
ance to make him a friend." 

"Who is he?" 

"Monsieur Ralph Tarrant." 

"Not the Major Rialp Tarrant whom 
you knew in the colonies?" 

"His son." 

"His son? And what does he do in 
Paris?" 

"He presents this letter from his father, 
who commends him to us during his stay. 
He is travelling for pleasure." 
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"Ah," said the young man, smiling, 
"we must see that he gets some, this 
young American." 

"No pranks, Hilaire," replied the 
Comte sharply. 

"Pranks, Monsieur?" queried the Vi- 
comte innocently, though his bold, hand- 
some eyes twinkled. 

"Remember that he is simply a pro- 
vincial lad, with no knowledge of the 
world. I should like if you could find 
room for him at your own apartment." 

"Ah, let me first see him," cried Hi- 
laire. 

"He has a very presentable valet," 
added the General. 

"That is nine-tenths of the man, then. 
He will undoubtedly do very well." 

"You must make him do very well, 
Hilaire; your pride must see to that for 
my sake. You know the burden of ob- 
ligation that rests upon me — it is no less 
yours or any D'Albret's." 

"Quite, my father," answered the Vi- 
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comte, touching the old man's hand af- 
fectionately. 

They were as like as two peas in a pod, 
these two D'Albrets, save that the wrin- 
kles of age and experience seamed the 
face of the one, while as yet the follies 
of the mad Court at Versailles and Paris 
had scarce touched the younger man. 
The wrinkled tribute that Time had ex- 
acted from the old General had been stub- 
bornly yielded during many a campaign 
and on many a bloody field: at Dettin- 
gen, Fontenoy, and afterwards with 
Montcalm in the New France across seas. 
Though of the oldest blood, he was no 
courtier, but a soldier of the camp and 
field. The high breeding and exquisite 
delicacy of his son knew nothing of the 
shock of war; the Vicomte's battles had 
been those of the boudoir and the tapis 
vert, at which he was a famous victor — 
and victim. But his skill and coolness 
at escrime were known all over Paris, 
where there were few that equalled that 
slender wrist and those long, tapering 
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fingers in handling the rapier; and it 
was the cool, penetrating eye and the 
square, firm jaw, which the Comte and 
the Vicomte had in common, that made 
this prowess not lightly regarded. 

"And there is one other thing, Hi- 
laire," said the old man, tapping the lid 
of his heavy silver snuff-box, as Hilaire 
rose as if for departure. 

"And that?" questioned the Vicomte. 

"Something that concerns me very 
dearly, and not only me, but you. I speak 
of your marriage." 

"Ah, my father," laughed the young 
man, "why would you tie me so soon?" 

"They are silken fetters I'd bind you 
with, Hilaire." 

"A fetter is a fetter, be it silk or be it 
hemp; now, is it not, mon pere?" replied 
Hilaire, making a comical face. 

"I have felt of late that the idea was 
unpleasant to you," answered the Gen- 
eral, "and I am sure that your Cousin 
Anne and her uncle have had but little 
encouragement, save from me." 
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"My dear father !" protested the young 
man. 

"Certainly your actions have not been 
those of an ardent lover, Hilaire." 

"I confess to a bashfulness that ill be- 
fits a wooer," said the Vicomte roguishly, 
eying the older man. 

"'Tis a recent development then," an- 
swered the Comte drily, "and I should 
advise you to overcome it. You know 
that your marriage is getting to be some- 
thing of a necessity with us. Your debts 
are not inconsiderable, and I see no rea- 
son why they should decrease instead of 
increase. So long as one hundred thou- 
sand livres a year are insufficient for your 
amusement, you can hardly think it un- 
fair that I urge this alliance, which is in 
every way to be desired." 

The old General seldom found his ac- 
count in many words, and even this terse 
exposition of the state of affairs was 
more than his son was accustomed to. 
It touched him ; and his usual easy care- 
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lessness and indifference dropped from 
him for the moment. 

"You humble me, Monsieur," he said, 
"but I hope to regain your consideration. 
I have been slothful in regard to my owti 
interest and selfish as to your wishes. But 
I shall make amends." 

"Fm not trying to thrust a bagful of 
Louis d'or at you, Hilaire," went on the 
old Frenchman. "Anne Bevis were a 
prize for any gentleman had she not a 
sou. With beauty, birth, breeding, and 
a fortune, why, in my time we would all 
have been at her feet." 

"Ah, my father," replied the Vicomte, 
smiling, "I am at her feet, but I can't 
seem to rise to the level of her heart." 

"Bah!" ejaculated the General; "like 
any maid with spirit, she needs wooing. 
You exquisite young beaux of to-day ex- 
pect the tips of fingers touched in a min- 
uet, the fall of lace over delicate hands, 
and the twist of shapely ankles to ex- 
press your respectful passion. Let me 
ask you. Monsieur, do you make your 
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way with Mademoiselle Fleuret of the 
royal ballet in the same fashion?" 

"You cover me with confusion, Mon- 
sieur/' answered Hilaire with a laugh, 
but unperturbed. "I will push matters 
differently." 

"I hope you may," answered the 
Comte. "Imagine, if you choose, that 
Lady Bevis is the premiere danseuse at 
the opera." 

"Fie, Monsieur," cried the Vicomte; 
"do I deserve your sarcasm?" 

"You deserve anything for the neces- 
sity you drive me to of urging your suit 
with this very charming g^rl." 

"You may arrange the marriage con- 
tract with Lord Frampton at your pleas- 
ure, mon pere." 

"That's my son!" ejaculated the old 
man. "I'll speak with him this very 
night. And now go you down and join 
your aunt and Lady Bevis; I'll be with 
you presently." 

Later, when the Comte d'Albret de- 
scended to the great, gilded, mirrored 
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salon, he found a merry quartette: his 
sister, the Marquise de Fornis, Lord 
Frampton, Lady Bevis, and the Vicomte, 
all in a whirl of laughter. As he limped 
towards them — Gout, the arch fiend, held 
one leg hostage — the tapping of his cane 
raised their eyes, and the tall English 
girl came towards him, the ripple of 
amusement still on her lips and her eyes 
shining merrily. 

"A fit mother for D'Albrets," was the 
old man's thought, as he bowed low over 
her fingers, and his shrewd, sharp eyes 
touched the graceful, haughty figure be- 
fore him. 

"Is it so. Monsieur le Comte," she 
cried, "that we are to have a real In- 
dian to sup with us to-night?" 

"An Indian!" gasped the old French- 
man. 

"Monsieur le Vicomte tells us the son 
of a great American chief is coming." 

"With tomahawk and scalping-knife," 
put in the Marquise. 

"And war-paint and scalps," laughed 
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Lord Frampton, tapping his snuff-box 
daintily. 

"What nonsense is this, Hilaire?" 
asked the General, bending his eyes on 
the young man from under his bushy 
brows, and seating himself with some- 
thing very near a groan, as a sudden 
twinge gripped the recalcitrant leg. 

"Tis nothing but their ignorance. 
Monsieur," replied the Vicomte inno- 
cently. "I tell them that a young abor- 
igine from across the sea is to honor us 
with his company to-night, and they im- 
mediately seize the idea that he is to ap- 
pear in skins, with the implements and 
trophies of barbarism dangling at his 
girdle. 

"But you said, Hilaire " began 

the frail, elegant little Marquise, his 
aunt. 

"I said he might," answered Hilaire. 
"I have never seen an American." 

"For shame, my son," said his father, 
plainly annoyed. "Sit here beside me, 
Mademoiselle," he went on, addressing 
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the English girl, "and I will tell you a 
tale of how this young savage, at whom 
Hilaire makes laughter, comes to be our 
guest to-night." 

She sat near the old soldier's seat, and 
the rest of the little group bestowed itself 
for polite attention. But she was his 
special audience, and it was to her, after 
a preliminary pinch of snuflf, that he ad- 
dressed himself. 

"When you were a very little child, 
my dear," he began, "and Hilaire there 
too, I had the honor to be serving with 
my regiment under Marechal the Mar- 
quis de Montcalm in the most desolate 
part of America. We were at war with 
your very god countrypeople. Mademoi- 
selle, and a very bitter, very deadly war 
it was, as Lord Frampton, your uncle 
will tell you. I shall not talk to you of 
our long, arduous campaigns, of our vic- 
tories, and our defeats, for that would 
be beside my tale ; I will come to the last 
— or almost the last — scene of our trag- 
edy — France's tragedy in the new world 
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in the siunmer of '59, just sixteen years 
ago, lacking a few months. 

"We were caged in the little town of 
Quebec, two thousand of us regular sol- 
diers and less than three thousand more 
of an imdisciplined rabble. For months 
your Englishmen under General Wolfe 
had been trying to dislodge us from what 
we thought was an impregnable position ; 
but one fine morning we were stunned to 
find that the impossible had happened, 
and that the little British army was con- 
fronting us on the heights above the 
river. Of the battle that day, Mademoi- 
selle, I can say, as an old soldier who has 
been on many fields, that it was the fierc- 
est, the most shocking, in which I ever 
took part. Our brave Montcalm was 
everywhere, alert, daring, courageous, but 
he was mortally struck while trying to 
rally a band of our panic-stricken peas- 
ants; and your very gallant Wolfe fell 
while charging at the head of one of his 
regiments. My chief, De Sennezerques, 
was among the first killed, and strive as 
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we would, there was no impression to be 
made against the front of our enemy. 
Their fire was steady and fearful; then 
came the wild charge and melee, in the 
midst of which, unhorsed, I found myself, 
fiercely parrying the assault of an officer, 
who wore the imiform of the Royal 
Americans. I was a good swordsman. 
Mademoiselle, in my time," said the 
Comte d'Albret quite simply, "but I met 
a master that day, with every trick of 
the blade at his command, and with a 
strength and agility that were marvel- 
ous in one of his great size, for he tow- 
ered over me. There would have been 
no conie or Comte either to-night, Fm 
afraid," smiled the old man, "if a mus- 
ket-ball had not gone smashing through 
my wrist — ^my sword wrist; for I am 
sure that it would have taken but a mo- 
ment more for his point to have broken 

through my guard, and then " 

"And then," questioned the girl eag- 
erly, her breast heaving and great color- 
spots mantling her cheeks. 
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"Ah, it was the lead that saved me from 
the steel. My sword went flying, I know 
not where, and I was at his mercy. 'I 
surrender, Monsieur,' I said, wondering 
if submission would save me, for in the 
wild surge of a fight, my child, les con- 
venances are not alwa3rs observed.*' 

"And he spared you?" asked she, her 
whisper showing how intensely she had 
followed. 

"He dropped his point instantly, and 
'Monsieur,' he said, 'I congratulate you 
on your sword-play!' Then I behaved 
very shabbily, but I was in a great agony 
with my wrist, and everything, in a sec- 
ond, was not: I fainted." 

"And he, the American?" asked she. 

"Ah, he, the beau sabreur; he is my 
story," resumed the old man. "When I 
came back to earth he was tending 
me, everything was over, we had lost, and 
but for him I should probably never have 
left the field: he had saved me from the 
rush and trample of the rout." 

"Well, what with my wound and its 
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complications I was ill for some weeks, 
and every day of it was made bearable 
and shorter by the attention and nursing 
of my late antagonist. We had taken a 
great fancy to each other, and once I was 
able to put my foot in a stirrup he secured 
leave, and with me on parole, journeyed 
south, far south, to the distant colony 
of Virginia, his home, where for two 
months he and his good lady played 
bounteous host and most charming hos- 
tess to me, their guest — and prisoner. 
It was all too short a captivity, and its 
end found me bound to them by every 
tie of friendship. You can imagine, then. 
Mademoiselle, my emotions, when to-day 
I hear from him for the first time in all 
these intervening years." 

"He is coming here to-night, Au- 
guste?" fluttered the little Marquise. 

"No. But his son is. He is the sav- 
age yoimg American who will confront 
you to-night, my Lord," said the General, 
glancing towards Frampton. 

"It is a very pretty tale. Monsieur le 
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Comte," answered the Englishman lan- 
guidly. "Quite in the spirit of romance. 
You say he was a gentleman?'* 

"A very gallant officer and gentleman, 
my Lord.'' 

"And his name?" 

"Tarrant— Major Ralph Tarrant." 

The name was scarce formed in utter- 
ance, when the doors at the far end of 
the salon swung open, and as if in echo 
the lackey announced, "Monsieur Ralph 
Tarrant." 

CHAPTER SIX. 

IN WHICH THE UNKNOWN LADY BE- 
COMES KNOWN. 

Timidity and shyness were no part of 
Ralph Tarrant's bundle of characteristics ; 
had they been he would have been sorely 
put to it as he walked across the great 
chamber towards the gay little group, 
that shone a very nosegay of color com- 
pared with his rather sombre figure, clad 
as he was in simple though rich black. 
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If embarrassment touched the meeting 
at all, it came from the surprised expect- 
ancy with which they all, rather breath- 
lessly, it must be confessed, watched his 
approach, following so closely, almost 
theatrically, on the heels, as it did, of the 
Comte d'Albret's tale. The old General 
was the first to recover from the surprise, 
and he limped forward eagerly and grasp- 
ed the young man's hand. 

"You are welcome, Monsieur," he said 
cordially. "Welcome for your father's 
sake and for your own." 

"It is very good. Monsieur le Comte, 
to see my father's friend," answered 
Tarrant. And then over the old man's 
shoulder he saw a face that made his heart 
jump. The gray-blue eyes of the un- 
known lady of the afternoon were look- 
ing straight in his. 

"I present you to my sister, Madame 
la Marquise de Fomis," he heard the 
General say, and dragged his eyes — ^held 
as if by a load-stone — ^away from the 
younger woman to face the kindly little 
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lady. "And Lady Anne Bevis," said his 
host, a moment after turning him again 
to face her. 

She showed, he thought, some faint 
trace of recognition, as if, too, his face 
came back to her from out of the crowd 
that packed about the chariot ; it was but 
momentary, however, and then he found 
himself bowing to Lord Frampton, and 
an instant later the face of the gay young 
officer who had thanked him for his good 
offices was smiling at him, with no sign 
of remembrance, though, and the Comte 
d'Albret was saying, "My son, Hilaire.'* 

"I think," said Tarrant, twinkling and 
taking his hand, "that I had the pleasure 
of holding Monsieur le Vicomte's horses 
this morning." 

"What!" cried Hilaire, searching his 
face. "Ton my soul. Monsieur, I be- 
lieve it is." 

"I know it is," answered Tarrant good- 
humoredly. 

"But " began the Vicomte, and 

then broke into a laugh. "It is too com- 
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ical. Anne," he said, turning to her, 
"this is our preserver of the morning." 

"What is it all about, Hilaire?" asked 
the puzzled old Comte. And they told 
him of the frightened horses and of Tar- 
rant's very timely assistance, which 
pleased the old gentleman mightily. 

"Egad, Mr. Tarrant," said Frampton, 
taking a pinch of snuff, "you should make 
a good horseman." 

"We have some horses in Virginia, my 
Lord," answered the young man, smil- 
ing, with the slightest ironic little accent- 
uation of the "some." 

"Indeed," said my Lord, staring very 
hard, but shifting his eyes from the steady 
amused glance of Tarrant. 

"He will do, mon pere," whispered Hi- 
laire, slightly squeezing his father's arm, 
as a few moments later they were all 
moving towards the dining-room. Lord 
Frampton leading with the Marquise, 
and Tarrant nearly swooning from the 
light pressure of Anne Bevis's hand on 
his sleeve. 
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She seemed very near to his own age, 
and yet, from casual surreptitious glances 
stolen now and then as he sat beside her, 
Tarrant fancied that she might be older, 
much older. There was a grave, wise 
look out of her eyes, and a composure 
about the lines of her mouth that betok- 
ened experience if not age; but the soft 
contour of cheek, and the gentle curve 
of the neck, on the nape of which twisted 
the most adorable cluster of tiny curls, 
belonged entirely to youth ; and her smile, 
though it seldom came, was the rarest, 
most joyous of things. As Tarrant 
watched her, talked with her, tingling 
and numbed with the sheer pleasure of 
her presence, he wondered to himself, 
curiously, if that unde of hers. Lord 
Frampton, for whom he had on sight 
developed an instant distaste, was re- 
sponsible in any way for the girl's seem- 
ing repression and cautious, almost cold, 
reserve. 

His surmise had no firm ground upon 
which to plant itself, but his intuitions 
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were rapid, and so sensitive that it took 
but little impulse to send them scurrying 
far. He had by no means forgotten that 
Sir Richard Keightly was one of the 
group in the chariot that afternoon, nor 
had Felix's remark that Keightly had 
journeyed to Paris to see Lord Frampton 
escaped him; and the conjunction of these 
two seemed to touch in some inscrutable 
way the fair girl by whose side he sat, and 
who in some unaccountable manner made 
his head to swim with a sort of giddiness. 
Acute as were these intangible percep- 
tions of Tarrant's, his imagination must 
have taken a prodigious leap to have fore- 
seen what an intimate part, quite for- 
tuitously, he was to play in the fortunes 
of these three. It was to be but a few 
days till he was to be in the thick of a 
most astonishing intrigue, which was to 
develop into a battle of wit and daring; 
almost within the hour he was to have a 
foretaste of the struggle. 

When the ladies had withdrawn — ^the 
light of the room seemed strangely dim- 
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med as the door dosed behind her, so 
thought Tarrant — the old Comte drew 
his chair to the young man's side and 
eagerly plied him with questions that 
made his heart throb with the answering: 
of his father, his mother, and the old, 
stately Georgian house on the banks of 
the James. He warmed to this ruddy- 
faced, kindly old Frenchman, who car- 
ried so affectionately in his memory the 
things that were dearest to him in the 
world, and they talked eagerly, with no 
heed to the impatient shifting of Lord 
Frampton across the table, until Hilaire, 
who had been watching them amusedly, 
came around and gayly interrupted them. 

"I must interfere with this ungallant 
tete-a-tete; the ladies await us," he said. 

"And you are quite right, Hilaire; I 
have been imposing on Monsieur Ralph 
here — I may call you Ralph, may I not? 
asked the General, laying his hand on 
the young man's arm. 

"Ah, Monsieur le Comte," answered 
Tarrant, "that is what you called me 
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when I was a lad. I was afraid you had 
forgotten." 

And as they passed through the door 
the old man, leaning on his son, whis- 
pered, "Yes, Hilaire, he will do; he is 
his father's son." 

They found the Marquise de Fomis 
and Lady Bevis surrounded by a gay lit- 
tle assemblage of men who turned, all but 
one, to greet the Comte d'Albret and his 
guests. The one, Tarrant noticed in- 
stantly, was bending over the gilded fau- 
teuil on which Anne Bevis was seated, 
and there was a familiarity about the fig- 
ure of the man, clad though he was in a 
suit of the most delicate mauve, that 
was proved when he turned and presented 
the front of Sir Richard Keightly. He 
gave the slightest, almost imperceptible, 
start on catching sight of Tarrant, but 
made no other sign as he bowed urbanely 
to Hilaire's introduction. There was a 
touch of wonder and surprise in his eye, 
however, that showed to Tarrant alone — 
and one other. 
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The rattle of talk and laughter sounded 
through the room; tossed to the great 
ceilings, it seemed to the young stranger, 
and then tossed back again by the joy- 
ous, garlanded cupids that gamboled 
there riotously. It was the chatter and 
gossip of the court, just emerging from 
the enforced gloom of mourning for the 
late King into the more genial light of 
the new King's reign, and that of his 
wonderful queen, Marie Antoinette. 
Brilliant, careless, delicate, with a spice 
of scandal, a touch of witty gossip, it 
rippled carelessly from one to the other 
about the ladies, to the accompaniment 
of clicking snuff-boxes and easy, pol- 
ished, graceful gestures. Only the en- 
trance of footmen with card-tables could 
stop the flow, and then only for an in- 
stant. Tarrant found himself standing 
near the chair of Anne Bevis when this 
diversion came, and looking up at him 
she said : 

*'Would it bother you very much, Mr. 
Tarrant, to walk with me in the gardens? 
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It is very warm in here, and I am a poor 
gambler." 

He scarce had words to answer, nor be- 
lieved his senses as they walked across 
the polished floor to where long windows 
flung open on the garden. 

"Deserters!" called Hilaire after them 
as they stepped out on the terrace that 
shone softly in the blue, luminous light. 

"I am not dragging you from faro?" 
she asked over her shoulder. 

"You are preserving me from it, Lady 
Bevis," laughed Tarrant. 

He had regained his voice, but it sound- 
ed a sorry instrument in his ears upon 
which to play any theme that might touch 
this beautiful creature, who floated fra- 
grantly at his side. He was filled with 
discontent too at the pitiful figure he 
had made, in his own eyes, beside that 
gallant, graceftd group they had just left 
behind. She must think him a dismal 
rustic kill-joy, with no quip or or jest on 
his tongue's end, lacking in taste, man- 
ner, and delicacy, — in very fact, a boor. 
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Such was his thought, and no harm came 
from the self-abasement; it is a physic 
that is excellent for youth, and it was 
much better than his guessing what wotdd 
have been the truth, that no other in that 
courtly little group, unless it might have 
been the old Q)mte d'Albret, would she 
have asked to walk the gardens with her. 

**It seems marvellously strange," said 
Tarrant as they moved slowly down the 
terrace steps and along the odorous path. 

"What?'' asked she. 

"That I should find you here to-night." 

"How can one find what one has not 
lost?" she laughed. . 

"Ah, but I did lose you in the crowd 
to-day; you had already become for me 
the unknown lady, when good fortune 
pushed me into the Hotel d'Albret." 

"And has my presence here one tithe 
of the strangeness that belongs to yours? 
My cousin has told me of your father." 

"Your cousin?" 

"Comte d'Albret married a cousin of 
my mother's ; my mother was French." 
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"Oh," answered Tarrant, "I did not 
know. You and Lord Frampton are stay- 
ing here?*' 

"I am ; my uncle is not. Tell me," she 
said, breaking off suddenly, "I have a 
fancy that you and Sir Richard Keightly 
have met before. Is it so?" 

"Did he tell you?" 

"No, it was nothing but his look when 
Hilaire presented you." 

"We travelled for a day by the same 
diligence," said the young man careless- 

ly- 

"And yet he did not recognize you?" 

"I think he did," said Tarrant. 

"I know he did," returned she; "but 
why should he wish to conceal it?" 

"Is Sir Richard Keightly a very close 
friend?" he asked. 

She looked up at him quickly, and on 
her face he thought he saw a sort of pal- 
lor. 

"I fear him more than ansrthing in this 
world," she said a little wildly. 

"Fear, him. Lady Bevis?" 
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"Yes, Mr. Tarrant, fear him; and if 
for any reason you have incurred his 
enmity, you had best take care. He is 
heartless and unscrupulous." 

'1 have had some inkling of both those 
qualities in him, Lady Bevis." 

"You quarrelled with him?*' 

"It comes to the same thing; he quar- 
relled with me." 

They walked on silently along the 
hedged paths, under transpicuous, trel- 
Used arbors, through which the checkered 
rays of a dull moon glimmered, and be- 
yond which the plash of a playing foun- 
tain caught their ears refreshingly. Tar- 
rant's thoughts of the early evening came 
whirling back to him with new force. 
Her uncle and Keightly had some secret, 
blighting effect on the girl, that was plain. 
She was afraid of them; and the very 
thought of that made him cold. He saw 
but the smallest loophole through which, 
without impertinence, he could proffer 
assistance, but he purposed trying that 
with the hope of making it larger. They 
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had circled the gardens and were once 
more at the starting-point, yellow candle- 
light streaming out over the terrace steps. 

"You think a quarrel with Sir Richard 
Keightly is a dangerous thing?" asked 
he. 

"I dread to think of anyone crossing 
his path/' she answered, with a shudder. 

"And yet he has crossed yours and 
Lord Frampton's," said Tarrant. 

She did not reply till they had reached 
the terrace, then in a little whisper that 
was full of vague appeal she said, — 

"Yes, and I am afraid." 

"Can't I help you?" 

"Help me, Mr. Tarrant?" 

Whether it was the question or the 
tone in which it was uttered he did not 
know, but her manner seemed to freeze, 
and she turned a veiled eye on him, from 
which all friendliness had gone out, leav- 
ing nothing but the glitter of haughty 
beauty. "I fear I have frightened you 
with my dismal talk," she laughed as they 
stepped back into the salon. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN. 

IN WHICH SIR RICHARD KEIGHTLY COMES 

TO AN UNDERSTANDING WITH LORD 

FRAMPTON. 

Lord Frampton had a mottled, flabby 
jowl that betrayed his over-delight in 
pleasant food ; sharp, suspicious eyes, too 
close together for candor; delicate, cush- 
ioned hands, like a babe's; and the devil 
of a temper that timid people mistook 
for strength of character. He was in a 
peculiarly bad humor the morning after 
the little supper at the Hotel d'Albret, at 
which Ralph Tarrant had made his ap- 
pearance, and had cursed his valet from 
the moment of waking to the moment 
when, in slippers and ruffled dressing- 
robe, he sat before his dainty dejeuner. 
After ten years of service with his Lord- 
ship that functionary, however, was op- 
pressed with neither timidities nor illu- 
sions, and the vituperative exercises of 
his master usually fell on vacant ears. 

"Hutt!" screamed Frampton as the 
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man was disappearing for the twentieth 
time on some trivial errand. 

"Yes, my Lord." 

"Mind you, I see no one this morning." 

"Yes, my Lord." 

"And particularly I am not at home to 
Sir Richard Keightly." 

"I understand perfectly, my Lord," 
and the correct, imperturbable Mr. Hutt 
closed the door quietly behind him. 

As it turned out, his understanding 
was much better than his control of cir- 
cumstances, for his Lordship had hardly 
been left alone in angry rumination and 
mastication five minutes, when the sotind 
of voices on the landing outside threw 
him into a frenzy, Hutt's in firm expos- 
tulation and another's in cool disregard. 
Frampton had half-risen from his chair, 
and angry scarlet motinting his flaccid 
cheeks, when the door was pushed opeil 
and the shapely figure of Sir Richard 
Keightly, ruffled and unruffled, exquisite 
and debonair, presented itself, followed 
by the deprecating Mr. Hutt. 
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"Now, Frampton," said the Baronet 
lightly, "no dagger-looks for this poor, 
good man. He did his best to persuade 
me that you were not at home, but me- 
thought he did protest too much, and here 
I am and there you are. You see my 
reasoning was correct." 

His Lordship glared impotently at 
Hutt, and that personage, parrjring the 
look with a shrug of innocence, with- 
drew. 

"Yes, you're here and I'm here," said 
Frampton sullenly, sinking back into his 
seat, "and I suppose it is unnecessary to 
add that you are damned unwelcome." 

"Quite unnecessary," remarked Keight- 
ly, drawing off his gloves with an air 
and throwing himself nonchalantly on 
a couch. "Quite unnecessary," he repeat- 
ed, "though hardly polite after my jour- 
ney from London particularly to see 
you." 

"I never doubted your shrewdness, 
Keightly, and your ferreting me out here 
in Paris credits my judgment; but what 
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you hoped to gain by such a journey is 
not comprehensible." 

"It was a very simple matter to gain 
knowledge of your whereabouts from 
your Lordship's nephew, the Marquess 
of Vevis : that was no compliment to my 
cleverness; but that your Lordship's 
whereabouts were of any importance 
whatever to anybody — ah, that's another 
matter, and, frankly, I do pride myself 
on discovering that." 

"What the devil do you mean?" de- 
manded Frampton, turning uneasily in 
his chair and trying to break through 
Keightly's cool, self-satisfied smile. "You 
know I haven't a guinea." 

"Modestly spoken, egad !" cried Keight- 
ly. "There are other persons connected 
with your Lordship, however, that have 
a guinea— or two. Lady Anne Bevis, for 
instance. Am I right, eh?" 

Frampton's face became colorless and 
took on the look of dulled putty; his 
heavy jaw dropped wide, and he sat, 
twitching and glaring, unable to speak. 
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At last he gargled rather than articulated, 
while he grasped both arms of the chair 
to steady himself, "Dick Keightly, you're 
a devil r 

"A hit, a palpable hit, my Lord," 
laughed out the baronet, his black, hard 
face fairly gleaming at the other's dis- 
comfiture. "And so you thought this 
preciously devised scheme of yours could 
be kept a mysterious secret?'* 

"I have devised no scheme," answered 
Frampton, dropping his eyes to the floor 
and nervously playing with the edge of 
his napkin. 

"Then why, pray, have we not had the 
pleasure of seeing Lady Anne Bevis and 
her guardian in London during the last 
eighteen months?" 

"My niece has never cared for town 
life, and, as you know, she and her broth- 
er are hardly congenial to one another." 

"And to humor a whim of his ward's 
Lord Frampton has given up 'Brooke's' 
and the Mall to seek seclusion in the 
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comparative quiet of Paris/' said Keight- 
ly drily. 

"Yes." 

"Was it part o£ Lady Bevis's whim to 
get her a French husband?" asked the 
Baronet with a slight smile. 

"You know everything, I see," replied 
Frampton, drawing a long breath and 
leaning back for a second with his eyes 
dosed. 

"Not quite, but enough to warrant my 
having an interest in these very amusing 
proceedings." 

"What do you want?" 

"In the first place, absolute frankness." 
As Keightly said this he rose from his 
careless, lounging position and seated 
himself directly in front of the almost 
collapsed figure of Frampton. "Is it so," 
he went on, bringing his hawk's eyes to 
bear on the other, "that the late Marquess 
of Bevis left a private fortune of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds to Lady Anne 
Bevis?" 

. "Nearly that sum," was the reply in a 
low voice. 
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"And in some mad freak he left you 
guardian of his daughter and this for- 
ttme till she should reach the age of 
twenty-five?" 

"I'll answer no more of your black- 
guard questions/' cried his Lordship, 
springing to his feet. 

"So?" questioned his tormentor softly. 
"Then I will answer them for you. You 
were appointed guardian of Lady Anne 
Bevis and her fortune till she came to 
the age of twenty-five ; and by a curiously 
interesting paragraph in the Marquess of 
Bevis's last will and testament, if the said 
Lady Anne Bevis should by any provok- 
ing chance take it into her wilful head to 
marry a foreigner — a Frenchman is a 
foreigner, mind you, Jack Frampton," 
he interjected, — "to marry a foreigner 
before she reaches the age of twenty-five, 
two-thirds of the aforesaid one hundred 
thousands pounds are to be confiscated, 
as it were, and delivered to the aforesaid 
guardian: namely, the testator's dearly 
beloved brother. Lord John Frampton. 
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Am I not right?" cried Keightly. "I am 
not much of an attorney and their jargon 
is vile, but I warrant the woolsack itself 
would understand that." 

Frampton's eyes seemed to droop, and 
he presented an altogether pitiable figure. 
A little courage at the moment might 
have saved him from the pit which he 
had so laboriously digged for another, 
and on the brink of which he now found 
himself tottering, but fear of the man by 
whom he was now confronted gripped 
him firmly. 

"The meaning of all this is, I suppose," 
he said, "that you want your share?" 

"Well guessed," said the baronet. 

"I'll give you twenty thousand pounds." 

"Don't you think you could make a 
better division than that?" queried 
Keightly easily. "In fact, why should 
we try to drag our young friend Hilaire 
d'Albret into the matter at all?" 

"I don't understand," said Frampton, 
trying to fathom the other's meaning be- 
fore it was spoken. 
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"Why would not an English husband 
be much more suitable for Lady Anne 
Bevis than a French one?" 

"No, I'll be damned if I'll break faith 
with the D'Albrets," burst out Frampton, 
stamping his foot. 

"You're a pretty creature to talk of 
breaking faith. What if I go to the 
Comte d'Albret and tell him that by mar- 
rying his son, Lady Anne Bevis will for- 
feit two-thirds of her fortune to your 
Lordship?" 

"He would show you the door." 

"Very possibly; and demand an ex- 
planation from you afterwards." 

"I have told him that my niece would 
bring only forty thousand pounds as her 
marriage portion." 

"And may I ask what Lady Anne Bevis 
thinks of the bounteous sum which her 
uncle is to receive as the result of this 
transaction?" 

"Go to her with this tale," laughed 
Frampton. 

"I shall." 
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"She would scorn you." 

"Ah, yes, but she would listen, and the 
result would be a very pretty catechism 
for you/' 

"What do you want? What do you 
propose?" asked Frampton, pacing the 
room dejectedly. 

"I want you to listen to reason," an- 
swered Keightly. "Break off these ne- 
gotiations with the D'Albrets and " 

"But I can't; I'm irrevocably com- 
mitted to them," broke in the other. 

"Nonsense ! leave that to me ; and then 
consider me as a suitor for your niece's 
hand." 

"You!" gasped Frampton, halting in 
front of the baronet and gazing at him 
with eyes stretched wide. 

"Your humble servant," replied 
Keightly, surveying his Lordship coolly. 
"That would mean fifty thousand pounds 
for you, and a charming wife and fifty 
thousand pounds for me. A much more 
equitable division than you at first pro- 
posed." 
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"She would never consent, even if I 
did." 

"Oh, there are ways of managing head- 
strong women, just as there are ways of 
persuading stubborn men," responded 
Keightly sententiously. 

"You mean we could force her ?" 

"Force is a very crude word, my dear 
Jack. I chink it could all be excellently 
managed by a quiet little journey to the 
North, with a lot of coaxing — shall I 
say? — on the way." 

"Keightly you are too infamous! too 
infamous !" cried Frampton, and yet there 
was that in his voice that told his com- 
panion he could be counted upon to part- 
ner the infamy. 

"You and I have been mixed up in too 
many ventures, Jack, to allow ourselves 
the luxury of calling a spade a spade." 

"What am I to say to D'Albret?" said 
Frampton after pacing the room quickly 
several times. 

"Say nothing — at present. We will 
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arrange that the apologies shall come 
from him, rather than from us." 

"But how?" 

"You've noticed, doubtless, that our 
friend Hilaire has a fondness for play?" 
questioned Keightly. 

"Yes, but what of that?" 

"I don't think he is so infatuated with 
my Lady Anne Bevis but what he would 
be willing to discontinue his suit — for a 
certain sum: say, sixty or seventy thou- 
sand francs." 

"But where to get the sixty or seventy 
thousand francs?" asked Frampton. "I 
can't draw a penny from the trustees of 
the estate without a voucher of some sort 
signed by Anne." 

"I really think I am a better hand at 
cards and the dice-box than Monsieur 
d'Albret," answered Keightly quietly. 
"A week of play would find him suffici- 
ently in my debt, I think. He won fifty 
louis last evening; nearly at the bottom 
of my purse, but that was just for a little 
encouragement" 
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"What if he managed to pay you?'* 

"Pay me?" laughed Keightly. "He 
couldn't pay me in sous, and his father 
wouldn't. Besides, he doesn't care a 
sword-knot for her, and that will appeal 
to him as a very easy method of cancelling 
our awkward debt." 

"How can you explain it to him?" 

"I can explain anything, Frampton, if 
it's worth while. Leave the details with 
me. I'll give you your cue whenever you 
are needed." 

He had risen to his feet, and, delicate- 
ly dusting his fingers on his shirt-frills 
after a pinch of aromatic Vigo, he leis- 
urely prepared to take his departure. 

"Do you not think it would be wise to 
have some little memorandum of our 
agreement in writing," ventured Framp- 
ton. "If by any chance," he went on, 
"you should marry my niece, your hap- 
piness as a bridegroom might shorten 
your memory as to money matters." 

"I give you my word of honor," began 
the Baronet, when a queer little look that 
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had crept into his Lordship's eye halted 
him. 

"Might I suggest," said Frampton, 
"that that will do for collateral, but not 
for the bond?" 

"You're a sly dog, Jack," said Keight- 
ly with great amiability, sauntering over 
to an open, inlaid escritoire and seating 
himself. "What shall it be?" 

And the strong rogue and the weak 
rogue executed their instrument. 

CHAPTER EIGHT. 

IN WHICH THERE IS MUCH TALK AND 
LITTLE MATTER. 

The week that followed Ralph Tar- 
rant's arrival in Paris was filled with 
more new impressions and experiences 
than had ever touched him in any single 
year of his previous life. The next day 
after his visit to the Rue de Lesdig^ieres. 
Hilaire d'Albret, in a very gorgeous 
chariot, that opened the eyes of the mod- 
est Rue de Lille in astonishment, appeared 
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and carried him and his luggage and the 
delighted Felix off to his own apartments 
in the gfreat faubourg, where he was es- 
tablished as a guest of honor. The ex- 
traordinary unlikeness of the two young 
men must have accounted in some part 
for the strong fancy they took to one 
another. The Vicomte, slight, exquisite, 
fastidious — an Ariel in the joyous incon- 
sequence with which he sipped the honey 
sweets of the gay, careless, indolent life 
about him; the American, of a different 
race, a different temper, about whom the 
frivolity of fashion had never played — 
simple, direct, and forceful. It was their 
youth, gayety of spirit, and the whimsi- 
cal humor that shone from their eyes that 
bridged the gulf of temperament and tra- 
dition that spread between them. 

Le beau Sauvage, Hilaire laughingly 
called him; and the Vicomte and Felix, 
putting their heads together, took a huge 
delight in inveigling him into the hands 
of tailors, linen-drapers, perruquiers, and 
jewellers until Tarrant declared they 
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would make a dancing-master of him. 
But he showed, nevertheless, a very fine 
figure in his new plumage, and if he dis- 
fancied the new attire, his cheval glass 
made amends by conveying the know- 
ledge that he had been transformed into 
an extremely modish and presentable 
yoimg gentleman. Felix and Hilaire 
were delighted with the metamorphosis 
accomplished by their stratagems; but, 
were the truth known, the result was 
more attributable to the fascination of 
an inscrutable girl in the Hotel d'Albret 
than to any other agency. 

Tarrant had seen her in the Rue de 
Lesdiguieres nearly every day, — ^the day 
or so when she had been invisible were 
blanks to him, — ^but he had not been 
vouchsafed ag^in so intimate a glimpse 
as he had had during that beatific quarter 
of an evening hour when they strolled in 
the gardens. He had said something, 
done something — or was it she? — ^that 
seemed to close the portals of acquaint- 
anceship on him, and yet, with a perverse 
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waywardness that was inexplicable to 
him, she had smiles for the very man for 
whom she had declared so great a detes- 
tation and against whom she had warned 
him in the few moments of their vivid 
conversation. Evidently she wished him 
to forget, to throw him off a scent 
that her own indiscretion had made too 
keen; but if such was her purpose, it was 
futile, for Sir Richard Keightly was now 
doubly a subject for Tarrant's specula- 
tion : on his own account and on that of 
Lady Anne Bevis. 

Only once had the baronet made any 
allusion or sign that he had any know- 
ledge of a previous acquaintanceship, and 
that was so vague, that if Tarrant had 
not had a particularly wise and cautious 
head on his young shoulders he might 
have begun to believe that the disagree- 
able episode at the roadside inn was a 
matter of his imagination. It was on 
one of the evenings, in the gay little 
crowd that thronged the salon of the 
Hotel d' Albret. They had risen late from 
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one of the card-tables with Tarrant a 
trifling winner. As Keightly paid him 
he remarked, "I am still in Mr. Tarrant's 
debt." 

"On the contrary," replied the young 
man, "the possession of Sir Richard 
Keightly's valet cancels any fancied ob- 
ligation." 

Hilaire overheard the little verbal en- 
counter, and, though it was meaningless 
to him, he was greatly amused at the 
Englishman's flushed discomfiture. Later 
when they were together in his sedan, he 
questioned Tarrant, and the whole tale 
was told, to the Vicomte's great delight. 

"You boxed his ears?" he cried. "You 
broke his sword and you took his valet? 
Mon Dieu, Ralph, you are superb— su- 
perb!" 

"I boxed his ears to save the child, I 
broke the sword to save myself, and I 
took Felix because the poor man begged 
me to," said Tarrant. 

"Oh, but it is droll," exclaimed Hilaire. 
And the next morning over their choco- 
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late he recurred to it again, and ques- 
tioned Felix privately about it, that the 
full flavor of the incident should be 
caught; and that voluble personage, for 
whom Tarrant shone with a dazzling 
light, told the story with brilliant em- 
broidery. 

It was too good for keeping, and 
straightway that very morning he told 
it to Anne, whom he found in the great, 
dull, deserted book-room in the Rue de 
Lesdiguieres. She seemed to get little 
amusement from the telling, though she 
flushed; and Hilaire, as usual, resolved 
to himself that she was very beautiful, 
but of a dulness. 

"Can't you imagine how amusing it 
must have been?" he asked. 

"For the poor girl?" she questioned, 
raising puzzled eyes to his. 

"No, no. The whole situation." 

"What if Mr. Tarrant had not suc- 
ceeded in getting Sir Richard Keightly's 
sword?" 

"Ah, but you insist on trying to make 
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a tragedy out of my comical history, 
Anne," laughed Hilaire, with a grimace. 
"You don't like this Monsieur Tarrant, 
but I assure you he is charming— charm- 
ing!" 

"I leave you to judge of his charm, 
Hilaire ; I will judge of his worth," said 
the girl enigmatically. 

"But what has he done to annoy you?" 

"Annoy me? He has hardly spoken 
to me." 

"You frighten him," laughed Hilaire. 

"Your Monsieur Tarrant is not easily 
made afraid," she replied. To which he 
made no answer, and soon after made his 
adieux. 

She always slightly chilled the vola- 
tile, merry Hilaire, who was seldom at 
ease under her grave raillery. There was 
nothing in common between her and the 
sprightly, thoughtless dames whom he 
affected: small wonder that the serious 
talk with his father within the week had 
dropped from his ears, and that he shoved 
all thoughts of marriage into the limbo 
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of forgetfulness. It astonished and puz- 
zled him the more that Tarrant should 
be continually thrumming on the one 
string. Her name was constantly in 
Ralph's mouth, and it was to ease his own 
conscience that the Vicomte begged his 
friend to frequent the Hotel d'Albret 
more often in the daytime. 

"Anne is always poring over some dis- 
mal book or wandering aimlessly in the 
gardens," he said. "'Twas but yester- 
day she told me that you never spoke 
with her." 

"The opportunity only has been lack- 
ing," laughed Tarrant with a lamentable 
attempt at carelessness. 

High noon of that very same day found 
him slowly descending the terrace steps, 
with eyes shifting to discover her where- 
abouts (the lackey had told him she was 
in the gardens) and a heart pounding 
foolishly out of proportion to any exer- 
tion he had made. The June days were 
at hand, and the flavor of fresh leafage 
and new buds hung on the air ; the great 
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red earthen pots that "buttonholed" the 
paths on either side in every direction 
filled with asters and la Reine Marguer- 
ites, shone in vivid spots against the well- 
clipped hedges, and from a far comer 
came the soft monotonous sound of the 
fountains bubbling. He saw her ahead 
of him, as he turned the comer of a wind- 
ing walk, leaning indolently, with chin in 
upraised hands, against the carven ped- 
estal of a moss-stained sun-dial. With 
her cap and kerchief of lace, and her stiff, 
long bodice and billowy skirt of delicate, 
flowered taffeta, she might have stepped 
from one of Watteau's frames. To Tar- 
rant's fancy, leaning as she was, with ex- 
quisite profile, towards him, she seemed 
some lovely, conceited gnomon, though 
such an index, he swore, was never made 
to cast a shadow. Moving slowly for- 
ward, the rustle of the gravel under 
foot roused her, and she turned eyes to 
him from which the dreams had not yet 
taken flight. 
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"You arc abroad early, Mr. Tarrant," 
she said, r^arding him vaguely. 

"Not too early, Lady Bevis," he re- 
plied, bowing, hat in hand. "I find you 
guarding the hours," added he, smiling. 

"Ah, they slip from me, they slip from 
me," answered she with a little sigh, "but 
that is no reason why you should let them 
tumble out of your grasp, Mr. Tarrant," 

"You think I waste my time?" laughed 
he. 

"Here in Paris, yes; it is no place for 
you. Go back to yoiu" own country be- 
fore you have forgotten that men are 
brave and women honest." 

"I hold the faith too strongly. Lady 
Bevis." 

"Even a strong faith may be broken, 
Mr. Tarrant," she replied, "and nowhere 
easier than in a toy world peopled by 
mannikins, whose whole life is a jest." 

"But I'm for a holiday," he protested 
gayly, trying to turn the edge of her 
serious mood. "I have long years of 
reality in front of me; you wouldn't 
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snatch this fairy-land away, before I had 
scarce caught a glimpse?" 

"Beware of being tempted to become 
a fairy," she said, laughter for the first 
time in her eyes. 

"And are you in no danger of the 
same temptation?" he could not help ask- 
ing. 

"Yes, and a very bad one Fd make; 
but then there is no alternative for me. 
I must run the risk: there is no refuge 
which I might seek." 

Tarrant knew of a refuge, and for an 
instant the words hung on his lips, but 
he seemed inarticulate and helpless be- 
fore this rare creature. Who was he, 
what had he, that he should dare to think 
of carrying her off beyond seas? She 
belonged to this fairy-land of which she 
spoke so contemptuously, and never 
seemed more so, than as she stood there 
languidly before him, a faint color touch- 
ing her cheeks, her hair rippled by the 
listless rose-fragrant breeze. 

"There is no real danger," he said. 
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"After all, you are but an on-looker like 
myself." 

"It is the looker-on who always is 
hurt," answered she merrily. 

"Why shouldn't we look out for one 
another," answered he, disguising his 
seriousness under the gleam of banter. 

"Agreed!" cried she, entering into the 
spirit of his mood. 

And with something of the barrier that 
had unconsciously risen between them 
beaten down, they sauntered along the 
shady pleasaunce, the subtle softness of 
the spring-day air touching them magic- 
ally, and filling both with a vague feeling 
of that wonderful, beautiful mystery that 
is youth's chiefest guerdon, neither guess- 
ing how soon their mock compact was to 
be put to the test. 
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CHAPTER NINE. 

IN WHICH TARRANT RECEIVES SOME SUR- 
PRISING INTELLIGENCE. 

That was by no means the last of what 
were to Tarrant, at least, and perhaps to 
someone else, the splendid, memorable 
mornings passed in the gardens of the 
Hotel d'Albret. The old sun-dial with 
its generous legend, "Hodie Mihi, Cras 
Tibi," which they translated very freely, 
was the usual rendezvous, chosen quite 
unconsciously; but there he was used to 
find her most often, on sunny mornings, 
with book in hand sometimes, or, as was 
more likely, dreaming, with thoughts far 
adrift in Fancy's land. On occasion the 
little Marquise de Fomis joined them, 
the Comte d'Albret too; and then some 
malicious, gossiping little bird must have 
spread the news of the jolly, gay morn- 
ings, and the delightful little breakfasts 
under the shade of the rose-covered per- 
gola, for the joy of it all was snatched 
from them — or from Tarrant, anyhow — 
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by the appearance of Sir Richard Keight- 
ly, and the following morning of Lord 
Frampton. They joined the little circle 
in the most casual way three mornings 
running, and on the fourth Anne was in- 
visible. Tarrant's light had gone out, 
and the day was dark for him; but the 
darkness of its beginning was nothing 
to the blackness of its end. He drew 
long, meditative whiflfs from his pipe that 
night, sitting late in the Vicomte's silken- 
hung dressing-room waiting for Hilaire 
to come in, and even that young gentle- 
man's arrival in bounteous spirits hardly 
served to dispel his moodiness. 

"Ah, Monsieur Ralph,'' cried D'Albret, 
as his servant held the long, brocaded 
dressing-gown for him, "you are not 
amused ; you tire of us. I am afraid my 
Cousin Anne is not the gayest of com- 
pany.** 

Tarrant made no reply till the valet 
had snuffed a flickering candle and then 
quitted the room, drawing the curtains 
behind him. 
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"I have had the happiest fortnight of 
my whole life, Hilaire," said he. "You 
have all made hospitality a new word for 
me; and as for Lady Bevis, I think her 
the most wonderful and admirable crea- 
ture I have ever known." 

"Admirable, yes," answered the Vi- 
comte, "and wonderful too, and beauti- 
ful, but she does not stir one." 

Tarrant wondered if his companion 
were made of clay, or, if not, what it was 
that clogged the springs of action within 
him. "You have not the will to be 
moved," he laughed. 

"Mon Dieu!" ejaculated Hilaire, "B 
should have." 

Something in his tone, in the manner 
with which he ^vcci% himself into his 
chair, affected Tarrant with a queemess 
that was intensified as he looked over at 
D'Albret's frowning face. "Why?" he 
asked quietly, though his pulse was 
pounding. 

"Why, mon cher Ralph?" echoed the 
Vicomte. "For numberless very good 
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reasons. I am not one of those senti- 
mentalists who demand love before mar- 
riage—or even after it; but I want some 
other feeling for my wife than admiration 
for her spiritual qualities, and I should 
like to appear in her eyes something more 
than a puppet/* 

"And what has this lover's creed to do 
with Lady Anne Bevis?" questioned Tar- 
rant in a dry voice. 

"Parbleau! I am to marry the lady," 
cried Hilaire. 

"To marry her? said Tarrant mechan- 
ically, while his heart seemed to stop for 
an instant. 

"Yes, if the Comte d'Albret and my 
Lord Frampton have their way." 

"And has Lady Bevis no say in the 
matter?" 

"She acquiesces in the arrangement, I 
believe." 

"You have not spoken to her?" 

"Ah, I haven't had the courage to take 
so irrevocable a step," laughed the Vi- 
comte. "I tremble every time I see my 
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father, for fear he will tell me the mar- 
riage contracts are signed." 

"They are not signed yet?" asked Tar- 
rant, with lack-lustre eyes. 

"No, and I would much sooner mon 
pkre would put his quill to an order on 
his bankers that would enable me to pay 
that rascally friend of yours, Keightly." 

"Keightly? You owe him money?" 

"Fifty-odd thousand francs the last 
three sittings. Lucky in love — ^you know 
the rest, my dear Ralph," laughed D'Al- 
bret lightly. 

Tarrant had risen to his feet, his head 
swimming, and with nothing but "Good- 
night" on his lips he took up a candel- 
abrum, brushed aside the portiere, and 
made for his bedchamber, leaving the 
Vicomte open-mouthed. He had no more 
than closed the door than there was a 
quick tap, and, reopening it, the light of 
the candles in his hand fell upon the face 
of Hilaire, full of perplexed wonder. 

"I have offended you, Ralph?" 

"No." 
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"You object to my playing with Sir 
Richard Keightly?" 

"How could I? It is nothing; I am 
tired/' answered Tarrant evasively. 

"You are annoyed at what I said of 
Anne/' persisted the yotmg man. 

"What right have I to question your 
opinion of yoiu- — ^yoiu* cousin?" said 
Tarrant, a dull red mounting his black 
face, and his eyes shifting tmder Hilaire's 
quick scrutiny. 

"Oh!" cried D'Albret, a smile flicker- 
ing over his eager eyes. "You love her?" 

Tarrant could have struck him, in spite 
of his affection for him; he had hardly 
dared to breathe the words to his own 
soul, and it seemed like profanation to 
have them glide so trippingly from the 
tongue of this flippant young gallant be- 
fore him, for whom love was but a fan- 
tasy. 

"You take a very great liberty, Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte," he said haughtily. 

"I beg Monsieur's pardon," answered 
the Frenchman gravely, stepping back a 
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pace and bowing low. "I have the honor 
to bid Monsieur good-night." 

Turning, he moved down the passage, 
and his sHght figure had all but disap- 
peared in the shadows when Tarrant, 
standing irresolutely for a second only, 
hurried after, the hot grease from the 
spluttering candles, which he still held, 
splashing over him. 

"Hilaire! Hilaire!" he cried. "Come 
back. I'm a cur." 

D'Albret turned as he heard the call 
and the quick steps behind, and a moment 
after their hands clasped. "Not a word," 
he said, the trouble in his friend's face 
touching him. "My remark was most in- 
delicate." 

"If you only understood, Hilaire. I 
am sore with the hopelessness of it. No 
more to-night; I'll talk in the morning. 
But I couldn't sleep on such a parting. 
You forgive me?" 

''Mon cher ami," answered the yoimg 
Frenchman affectionately, "there can be 
nothing to forgive between friends." 
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It was a sleepless night for Tarrant, 
and morning brought him nothing but 
the decision to quit Paris at once. His 
obligation to the Comte d'Albret, his 
father's friend and his host, demanded 
nothing less than that, cost his feelings 
what it might. The bill would come high, 
he knew from the deadened spirit within 
him at the thought of departure, but 
every demand of honor bade him not 
flinch. To stay he must be disloyal to 
himself or to his friend; the bitter alter- 
native only was for him. Even if vanity 
could have persuaded him (but vanity 
gets its death-blow from real passion) 
that Lady Anne Bevis would ever look 
upon him with favor's eye, his predica- 
ment would have been the same, with an 
even greater obstacle in the path that he 
was convinced he should take for honor's 
sake. 

"I leave Paris to-morrow, Hilaire," he 
said to D'Albret as they sat alone late 
the next morning over their pot of choc- 
olate. 
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"You leave Paris?" questioned the Vi- 
comte, his cup arrested 'twixt saucer and 
lip. 

"Yes," said Tarrant. 

"Why?" asked the Frenchman, lower- 
ing the dish with a clatter. 

"How can you ask? You guessed last 
night something that I had not had the 
courage to whisper even to myself; and 
as you are to — to marry Lady Anne 
Bevis, my staying would place me in a 
situation which no gentleman of sensi- 
bility could submit to for an instant." 

"Ah, you do love her," said D'Albret, 
taking a long breath and looking admira- 
bly over at his companion. "I said last 
night, if you remember," he went on after 
a moment, "that I was to marry Lady 
Bevis — if my father and Lord Frampton 
had their way. But since last night I 
have decided that Lord Frampton and 
my father are not to have their way." 

"What dou you mean?" said Tarrant 
slowly. 

"Can't you understand, my dear 
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Ralph?" laughed D'AIbret, his eyes 
twinkling. "Could you think for one 
moment that I would let my poor paltry 
marriage of convenience stand in the 
way of a real affair of the heart? Im- 
possible! Impossible! It would be like 
crushing a rare, delicate flower, and care- 
fully preserving some useless weed in a 
scented vase." 

Tarrant slowly shook his head, though 
his heart beat a tattoo. "We can't make 
an impossible situation possible with a 
pretty phrase, Hilaire," he said. "I 
couldn't look your father in the eye if I 
were to consider for a moment such a 
foolish business." 

"What matters that, so long as you 
may look in the eye of Lady Bevis with 
a little more assurance?" asked the Vi- 
comte quickly. 

"Assurance is the last thing I could 
summon to my aid in the presence of 
Lady Anne," replied Tarrant. "She 
thinks no more of me — ^nor as much, I'll 
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warrant — ^than of any of the pretty cour- 
tiers who trapse about in her train." 

"Don't be too sure of that, Monsieur 
Ralph," said the Vicomte, closing an eye 
and wagging his head wisely. "She's a 
wayward minx, with no eye for a ruflSe 
or the turn of a leg, and I have very small 
doubt but what you are a figure in her 
eye." 

"Meaning that you think little of my 
ruffles and less of my legs," laughed the 
young American rather mirthlessly. "And 
what would my Lord Frampton say to the 
shifting of parts that you propose?" he 
went on before Hilaire could reply. 

"Lord Frampton?" questioned the 
Frenchman with a shrug. "Lord Framp- 
ton is an old fool." 

" 7/ ne faut jamais deHer un fou/ as 
your proverb has it," answered Tarrant. 

"There is no need to defy him," said 
D'Albret. "He is not to be considered." 

"But he is her guardian." 

For reply the Vicomte snapped his fin- 
gers. "Would that all the sex were so 
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guarded," said he. "Anne has a mind of 
her own, — such as it is, — and uses it to 
mould her actions." 

"Then if this betrothal, which you say 
your father and Frampton are anxious 
for, has even her tacit assent, what right 
have you to withdraw?" 

"I have never spoken to her," said Hi- 
laire. 

"That fact, under the circumstances, 
demands an apology; it certainly doesn't 
furnish an excuse," replied Tarrant 
grimly. 

"The role of advocatus diaboli becomes 
you more than it amuses me," D'Albret 
said wearily. "I can say nothing more 
than that I withdraw any pretension that 
I may have had to the hand of my cousin. 
Lady Anne Bevis." 

"And I can only say that I hold to my 
determination to depart to-morrow," an- 
swered Tarrant, rising from the table, 
and walking over to the window, from 
where his broad back frowned ominously 
on the Vicomte. 
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"That in no way affects my intention," 
rejoined D'Albret. 

A shrug of the shoulders was Tarrant's 
only comment. 

CHAPTER TEN. 

IN WHICH HILAIRE PERFORMS A LITTLE 
COMEDY. 

There was little of Don Quixote in 
the mould of Hilaire d'Albret, but there 
was much of easy generosity and good 
feeling. High impulse seldom stirred 
him, though an action that served both 
a friend and himself lost no flavor from 
the double usage, which is praise enough 
as the world goes, for it moves not along 
the line of sentiment. If distaste for 
marriage with the Lady Anne Bevis had 
kept him shuffling with indecision, it 
also furnished a very comfortable vant- 
age-ground from which to look upon re- 
nunciation, and he did not purpose that 
the hazy notions of his friend should in- 
tercept the view — ^that is, if a little deli- 
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cate intriguing could help to mend mat- 
ters. So he held both tongue and temper, 
and about an hour after the morning con- 
versation with Tarrant — an hour devoted 
to the intricacies and delicacies of a fop- 
pish toilet — his sedan was moving rapid- 
ly towards the Rue de Lesdiguieres. He 
had taken full measure of the Comte 
d'Albret's probable opposition to his 
withdrawal, but he had palliations that 
he felt would assuage the old General's 
annoyance, not the least of which would 
be the knowledge that he was serving the 
son of the man who had saved his life. 
"But first," thought the Vicomte, as he 
stepped from the chair in front of the 
Hotel d'Albret, "the young gentleman 
must be made willing to be served; and 
my Cousin Anne must be shown that she 
has an inclination to assist in the service." 
This was the little comedy that the young 
Frenchman, in the highest spirit, set him- 
self to play; it was no fault of his that 
it near turned into a tragedy before they 
were all finished with it. 
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"Lady Bevis will receive Monsieur le 
Vicomte at one o'clock," was the message 
the footman brought him, as he loimged 
in the great hall, waiting. Impatience 
pricked him during the minutes that he 
paced up and down the sombre corridor, 
and something of a fear of rencoimter 
with his father; the chiming hour re- 
leased him at the twittering moment, 
however, and he made his way to her 
boudoir. 

Her tiring-woman was still in attend- 
ance, but she lagged superfluous, for the 
last touch had been administered to rib- 
bon and furbelow, and she was bid to 
go. As Hilaire bent very low and very 
ceremoniously over his cousin's hand, he 
had quite recovered his sang-froid, and 
his alert, fastidious eye approved the cool, 
elegant, handsome girl, whose veiled eye 
unsuccessfully attempted to hide the eager 
inquiry as to his presence. A simple 
snowy dimity frock, with stripes of rose- 
color, which exhaled the faintest odor 
of lavender, contributed to her air of del- 
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icate freshness, and for a wavering in- 
stant he wondered if he were not for- 
swearing too precious and admirable a 
thing. The thought slipped from him 
ere it was well formed. His Gallic taste 
was not strongly appealed to by a charm 
so natural and free. Simplicity was in- 
deed becoming the mode in his little 
world, but it was an artificial simplicity 
that shivered miserably in the anteroom 
of sincerity. 

"I am afraid I intrude at a sacred hour, 
cousin," he said gallantly, still holding 
her finger-tips in his hand. 

"At an unusual one only, Hilaire," 
answered she, smiling dimly and with- 
drawing her hand. 

"It presages the importance of my er- 
rand," said he, sinking into the pink vel- 
vet chair towards which she motioned 
him and leisurely withdrawing his scented 
gloves. 

She was in something of a flutter, as 
he could see, but what was visible to him 
was nothing to the trepidation that had 
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seized her within, and the real reason of 
it she guessed no more than he. For 
weeks she had been expecting just such 
a meeting, and looked forward to it calm- 
ly; for if there was little of joyousness 
in the idea of her betrothal and marriage 
to Hilaire d'Albret, there was nothing of 
repugnance, and she had accepted the ar- 
rangement, which she imderstood from 
her tmcle was to be made, with an equan- 
imity that was groimded on the know- 
ledge that a union with her cousin meant 
the largest and most immediate personal 
freedom that she could hope to gain. 

But during the last few weeks, and 
with especial clearness during the ten 
days just passed, which were associated 
in memory with very beautiful hours in 
the gardens, a change had seemed to 
creep through her, and, unconscious as 
she had been of it before, at this moment, 
with the Vicomte lolling easily before 
her, she felt overwhelmingly that the lib- 
erty which she had thought to gain from 
her marriage with him would be but 
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a poor mockery, a lifeless thing, and the 
reason for her tergiversation she dared 
not consider. 

"I doubt not your uncle. Lord Framp- 
ton, has given you some warning of my 
visit," went on D'Albret, plajring with 
the tassel of his clouded cane and watch- 
ing her curiously. 

**And is it to be so dangerous a business 
that I should be forewarned against it?" 
she asked lightly, though her heart was 
sinking. 

"Danger often lurks where most is 
smiling, my cousin," answered he, smil- 
ing something himself at the dismay 
which traitorously jumped from her eyes. 
"But you need have little qualm," contin- 
ued the Vicomte, deliberately framing his 
sentence so that, for his amusement, she 
might have much. "I come on a matter 
that I am sure will bring joy to us both." 

"You are confident," she said in an 
even voice, while her tiny rose-satin slip- 
per, above which he caught a fascinating 
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glimpse of white silk stcxrking, tapped a 
perturbed tattoo. 

"Confidence was never yet out of place 
in an affair of love, Anne," he made re- 
ply, sinking his voice tenderly. The play- 
acting rascal ! 

"It has tripped many a coxcomb, Mon- 
sieur Hilaire," she flashed back at him, 
while his eyes drooped to hide their 
mirth. 

"And sheltered many, too, cousin," he 
added. "I find it a very comfortable can- 
opy at times." 

"And this is one?" 

"Never so comfortable," said he with 
an exaggerated complaisance. 

'Take care, you'll stumble yet," she 
answered, flushing deep. 

"I cannot now. I see the way clear at 
last," replied he, calculating the ambig- 
uity and wondering how far her ill-con- 
ceit of him would let his little comedy 
progress. It was to go further than van- 
ity relished. 
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"Belated vision. There is little flat- 
tery in it, Hilaire." 

"But a deal of consideration, cousin/' 

"If you measure by time and not by 
brain," she rapped out shrewdly. 

"There was some thought of happiness 
placed in the scale," he answered softly. 

"Whose — ^yours or mine?" asked Anne 
quickly. 

"A modicity of both." 

She rose slowly, flaming anger sig- 
nals in either cheek, and stood looking 
down at the easy, nonchalant, handsome 
figure before her. "This is too much," 
she said in a low voice, and turned trem- 
ulously to the ogival window that hung 
over the gardens. 

"But what could I do less, cousin?" 
questioned he, rising languidly, and us- 
ing his eye-glass for the examination of 
some dainty bibelots. 

"And you come to me with talk of 
marriage, Monsieur?" said she, swiftly 
facing him again, the color quite gone 
now from her face. "Do the ladies of 
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France submit to such affrontry? If so, 
you had best seek among them for a 
wife." 

"I said nothing of marriage or a wife, 
Mademoiselle, if memory serves me," 
replied Hilaire a little stifHy. "I spoke 
only of our happiness; and I have long 
been convinced, but never more so than 
at this moment, that matrimony was the 
very antipodes of that." 

She looked blankly at him an instant, 
and then, "I — I cannot understand," she 
queried. 

"I have tried to speak plainly," said he 
with a fine disingenuousness. 

"But you spoke of our— our love-af- 
fair," faltered she, "and of bringing joy 
to us both, and — ^and of your confidence." 
Her memory played back over his odious 
words hotly. 

"Was your judgment of so poor a sort 
that it could wrench the meaning of my 
words so sadly awry? Was my confi- 
dence badly conceived in thinking that 
our love-affair would bring joy to us both 
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if it came to nought?" questioned the 
guileless young Frenchman, with just 
a shade of wounded pride showing in 
voice and look. 

"I thought " she began, a great 

flush spreading over her lovely face and 
neck. 

"Ah, Cousin Anne," cried he, "confess 
you thought me much more of a coxcomb 
than I really am?" 

"More of a coxcomb, less of a player," 
said Anne, smiling at him and filled with 
a strange sense of exaltation. 

"The temptation to act up to your 
opinion of me was too great," rejoined 
Hilaire, taking her hand in his hand and 
wondering at the chill of it. 

"I have been very blind," she said. 

"For one not in love, eh?" questioned 
he, with eyes intent on hers. 

"For one in any condition," replied 
she, meeting his look frankly. "You for- 
give me, Hilaire?" 

"With all my heart, Anne," answered 
the Vicomte comically, "but who is to 
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forgive me? Certainly not my father 
nor my Lord Frampton/' 

"Certainly not they," answered she, 
"for they have nothing to forgive." 

"The ones that have nothing to for- 
give are the last to show mercy," laughed 
he. 

"Ah, but their wrath will bubble impo- 
tently," replied she gayly. 

"My father's, yes," he answered, still 
smiling, "if I bring some of my affrontery 
to bear on one of the French ladies of 
whom you questioned; but what of our 
guardian uncle?" 

"I shall make terms with him." 

"See that he doesn't make them with 
you," said Hilaire quickly, and with a 
little of gravity touching his handsome 
face. 

"I shall," she said, taking on a shade 
of the young man's seriousness. 

"And now there is one favor you can 
do me," he went on. 

"It is granted for the mere asking." 

"It concerns my friend Tarrant." 
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"Mr. Tarrant?" questioned Anne 
vaguely. 

"He is leaving Paris to-morrow — ^at 
least so he says. I want you to help me 
to make him stay." 

"I?" she faltered for an instant; and 
then, with a faint littie smile, "What 
powers have I? 'Twas but a week since 
that I advised him to go. He would think 
me strangely whimsical now, to urge his 
staying." 

"And yet you will — for me," said the 
Vicomte, "and a littie for him? I have 
not the fullest liberty for sa3ring why I 
wish it, but I may tell that there is a 
lady " 

"A lady?" asked Anne quickly. 

"A lady — for whom his feelings have 
been deeply touched." 

"I do not understand you," said she 
in a low voice. 

"I can make it very little clearer at 
present. He is certain that she in no 
way reciprocates his regard, though I am 
certain to the contrary." 
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"And you wish me to persuade him to 
remain so that the lady may have an op- 
portunity of showing her feelings?" 

"Something of that," answered he. 

"And why, pray, do you seek my poor 
service?" said the girl coldly. "Go to 
the lady herself ; she is most concerned." 

"I have been already," said Hilaire 
glibly. "But, of course, I could speak 
no more frankly to her than I could to 
you." 

"What was her answer?" 

"The same as yours. She cares for 
him, nevertheless, and I expected none 
other." 

"Yes, yes, I see," she replied, with 
something of a tremor. "I will write 
him. We must help this faint-hearted 
yotmg gentleman. I doubt his not going 
at my request, however." 

"I have no doubt whatever," replied 
the Frenchman jubilantly. "He would 
have a very high regard for your wish. 
You will write at once?" 

"At once," said she, and moving to- 
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wards a tiny escritoire she seated herself 
and took up a quill. 

"I will take it." 

"Would it not be better for me to 
send it?" 

"You are right, and ten thousand 
thanks," he said. 

"No, no, my gratitude is still in debt 
to you." 

"You cancel it," rejoined he, pointing 
to where the note was begun. 

"That is nothing," said she. 

He bent low over the slender hand, 
colder now than before, he thought ; then, 
taking up his hat and cane, he bowed 
himself out, the sound of her scratching 
quill touching his ears as he moved along 
the passage outside. The tapping of his 
steps had hardly ceased to reach her 
when the writing stopped, and snatching 
the half-covered sheet she tore it in strips. 
But the Vicomte d'Albret had discovered 
what he wanted without witnessing this 
last little incident. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN. 

IN WHICH TARRANT CHANGES HIS MIND. 

As Tarrant, with the black mood well 
astride him, listened to Hilaire d'Albret's 
gay departure that morning — ^the Vicomte 
was actually trolling a snatch of song — 
the thought of the bitter night he had 
passed chiefly on his account spread dully 
before him, and he wondered if his re- 
nunciation — if such it could be called — 
was justified. Why should he rise to the 
very heights of chivalrous abnegation 
only to have his sacrifice and self-denial 
sniffed at by this young Frenchman? 
What ailed the Vicomte that he should 
ruthlessly give so beautiful a creature as 
the Lady Anne Bevis back her troth — 
or at least refuse to accept it? And if he 
were intent upon so foolish a proceeding, 
why should he, Ralph Tarrant, attempt 
to uphold the honor of the house of D'Al- 
bret against the vagary of a D'Albret? 
Should he not rather descend to earth 
and attempt to secure for himself the 
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precious prize for which he ached, and 
upon which a too subtle sense of duty 
was driving him to turn his back? The 
meshes that these self-questionings 
spread in front of his mind were too fine 
for log^c or casuistry, and a fretting 
humor set upon him. 

He was disturbed by the entrance of 
Felix: "Will Monsieur dress this morn- 
ing?" 

"No, Monsieur will not dress this 
morning," he snapped out. "Monsieur 
will pack up. You will please to get out 
Monsieur's portmanteaux." 

"Monsieur is changing his lodgings?" 
queried the little man blankly. 

"Monsieur is leaving Paris," scowled 
Tarrant. 

"Leaving Paris I" gasped Felix. 

"To-morrow." 

"For where, may I ask Monsieur?" 
questioned the Frenchman timidly. 

"For anywhere, nowhere, everywhere," 
said Tarrant angrily. 
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"Yes, Monsieur. And — and do I ac- 
company Monsieur?" 

"Suit yourself. But remember that 
your wages are the same as Sir Richard 
Keightly paid you," answered the yotmg 
man grimly. 

"I understand perfectly, Monsieur," 
said Felix, on whom the grimness was 
lost, for he had already during his short 
service with Tarrant received more than 
he had ever gotten from the baronet, and 
his feeling for his new master had jumped 
entirely beyond the trivial matter of hire. 

Once more Tarrant had but himself 
for company, and he paced the room in 
gloomy rumination, that was in no wise 
lightened by the sounds of Felix's indus- 
trious preparations. It was not long be- 
fore that imperturbable little person re- 
appeared, import in his manner, a long, 
folded paper in his hand. 

"Well?" said Tarrant, coming to a 
stop before him. 

"I have found this paper, which I 
thought might interest Monsieur." 
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Stepping to the window, Tarrant un- 
folded the single sheet and wrinkled his 
brows as he glanced down its length. 
"What the devil do I want to see a true 
copy of the last will and testament of the 
Marquess of Bevis for?" he exclaimed 
after a moment's puzzled scrutiny. 

"Why, the devil — I beg Monsieur's 
pardon — why should Sir Richard 
Keightly want to see the Marquess of 
Bevis's last will and testament?" 

The young man looked quickly over 
the edge of the paper at his servant and 
found his beady little black eyes fairly 
snapping at him with inquisitive inter- 
rogation. "That is a question for you 
to answer, Monsieur Felix," he said with 
his eyes still on those of the Frenchman. 

"Perhaps the document has some con- 
nection with Sir Richard's visit to Lord 
Frampton," ventured the little man ten- 
tatively, though a cunning smile hovered 
for an instant around his lips. 

"But of what interest is that to me?" 

"Monsieur, it is very difficult for any- 
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one to know where their interest really 
lies." 

"Is it indeed, Felix? Well, your in- 
terest will never lie in a too intimate ac- 
quaintance with my affairs, mind that," 
said the young man sharply. 

"Yes, Monsieur." 

"Where did you get this?" 

"I found it in a coat, Monsieur." 

"A coat of mine ?" 

"No, Monsieur," answered Felix, the 
slightest trace of hesitancy in his voice, 
"in a coat of Sir Richard Keightly's, that 
must have been put in my box by mis- 
take." 

"If a mistake like that occurs when 
you quit my service, you'll have me trav- 
elling in my waistcoat." 

"Yes, Monsieur. It will not happen, 
I assure you." 

"That will do." 

And the crest-fallen valet withdrew. 

"Spying," thought Tarrant throwing 
himself into a chair, the paper still in his 
hand; but it was the humour that filled 
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him which prevented his seeing that if 
Felix had been meddlesome, it was with 
good intent. The distraction had turned 
the current of his thought though, and 
it was with something akin to interest 
that he glanced through the closely-writ- 
ten sheet in front of him. The para- 
graphs wherein the testator bequeathed 
to his "dearly beloved daughter Anne, 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling*' surprised him, for he had no 
idea of her being such an heiress ; but any 
wonder at that was immediately dispelled 
by the matter of the succeeding para- 
graph: "If at any time before reaching 
the age of twenty-five my said daughter 
Anne contracts a marriage with any man 
not an English citizen, then my said 
daughter Anne does forfeit two-thirds 
of the aforesaid one hundred thousand 
pounds, and such sum forfeited I direct 
to be paid to my brother, John Framp- 
ton." 

He read this again slowly and reread 
it, all sorts of little significances jumping 
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out at him from it and pricking him into 
consciousness that he was treading thinly 
over mystery. By curious chance, intui- 
tion sprang far ahead of intelligence for 
an instant, and he imagined that the true 
reason for Hilaire d'AIbret's surrender 
was made plain; but a moment after the 
flaccid, selfish face of Lord Frampton 
peeped at him from behind the thought, 
and that of another, even more deter- 
mined in its look of malignant self-seek- 
ing; then on top of this prefigurement 
tumbled the words of Felix : "Perhaps the 
document has some connection with Sir 
Richard's visit to Lord Frampton,'' and 
intuition turned tail to give place to the 
scrutiny of common-sense. Common- 
sense quickly absolved the Vicomte from 
any nefarious calculation, and it just as 
quickly adjusted Lord Frampton's com- 
plaisant attitude towards his niece's be- 
trothal to a man not an English citizen; 
but even common-sense found itself 
in a cul-de-sac when it attempted to get 
at Sir Richard Keightly. He was the 
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tertium quid for whom conjecture was 
blunt, and the more Tarrant puzzled, the 
more the reason for the baronet's pos- 
session of a copy of the Marquess of Bev- 
is's will eluded him, though there intui- 
tion did assist, for it held him tight to the 
conclusion that there was a reason, and 
the sequential fact that it must be a sin- 
ister one. 

He stuck to it till his head buzzed with 
the hopeless circles of his ratiocination, 
urged on, unconsciously perhaps, by 
what he had considered Felix's imperti- 
nent remark about the difficulty of know- 
ing wherein lay one's real interest. It 
shone with no dimness within him that 
an3rthing which concerned Lady Anne 
Bevis concerned him; and the document 
before him, its former possessor, and the 
manner of its coming into his hands, all 
seemed in some indefinable way to point 
to danger, if not disaster, to her. 

"I have finished. Monsieur," broke in 
Felix's quiet voice. 

"Finished, eh? Finished what?" 
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queried Tarrant, looking up at him spec- 
ulatively. 

"Packing, Monsieur." 

"Packing?— Oh, yes. Well, Felix, we 
may not go to-morrow." 

"Very well, Monsieur. Does Monsieur 
dine out?" 

"No, here." 

A solitary dinner in the twilight, 
which was augmented by a row of fresh 
candles, brought no solution to the tan- 
talizing enigma, though the wings of sur- 
mise flapped vigorously under the stimu- 
lus of Felix's carefully selected bottle of 
Burgundy. They flapped impotently, 
however, and he had resigned himself to 
the idea of a lonesome evening waiting 
for Hilaire's return, when desire to see 
Lady Anne seized strong hold of him, 
and inside the hour he was dressed, seated 
comfortably in a chair, and moving at a 
good pace toward the Rue de Lesdig- 
uieres. 

There was less than the usual company 
that evening in the great drawing-room; 
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Lord Frampton, Hilaire, and Sir Rich- 
ard Keightly were nowhere in sight, nor 
was the General; so, after greeting the 
little Marquise de Fornis, who rallied 
him on his not appearing to dine, he made 
his way towards Anne. She was holding 
court with the usual group of gay ad- 
mirers, and though she had noticed his 
entrance instantly and marked every step 
of his progress towards her, it was sev- 
eral moments before she allowed him to 
catch her eye from where he stood on the 
outer edge of the circle about her. Her 
bow was one of cool friendliness, that 
would have borne a less hung^ man to 
moderate heights, but Tarrant was in 
love, and coolness and moderation had 
no place in his category. He managed 
by clever manoeuvring, of which she 
alone was aware, to put himself beside 
her. 

"You have come to say good-by?" said 
she in a voice hardly audible above the 
clatter of small talk around them. 

"How could you guess?" 
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"By your gayety," she answered ma- 
liciously. 

"I am trying to follow your advice." 

"My advice?" 

"You told me to quit Paris." 

"It is easier than you thought?" 

"It is the most difficult task I ever set 
myself." 

"I am afraid you are leaving something 
behind." 

"Not something, someone" he said 
boldly, "and I claim your assistance un- 
der our compact" 

"Our compact?" 

"Do you not remember, out there in 
the gardens we promised to look out for 
one another?" 

"Yes — ^but — but you've gone too fast 
for me. I had no idea there was a 
lady " 

"What else could there be?" he broke 
in abruptly. 

"I told you that the looker-on was the 
one to get hurt." 

"I admit Tve been trampled on, but is 
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that all the comfort I am to get from 
you?" he asked half-comically, half-de- 
fiantly. 

"Come to-morrow when we can be 
alone/' she said in a hurried aside, "and 
tell me all about her. Perhaps I can 
help you." 

"But don't you know who " he be- 
gan ; but she had risen, and he knew that 
would be his last chance that evening. 
He must wait for the morrow. 

The way to Hilairc's lodgings was 
taken in roundabout fashion, on foot, the 
tapping of his cane sounding echoes far 
ahead of him down the solitary streets, 
and when Tarrant arrived there he found 
that young gentleman in the gayest of 
moods awaiting him. 

"Ah, Ralph," he cried, "I was afraid 
you had escaped, but the good Felix re- 
assured me. Where have you been prow- 
ling?" 

"In the Rue de Lesdiguieres." 

"Did Anne write you?" asked the Vi- 
comte in surprise. 
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"No. Why should she?" 

"Every reason why she shouldn't, but 
then she said she would." 

"What do you mean?" questioned Tar- 
rant, his companion's words deep mys- 
tery to him. 

"I mean that this morning I told her 
of your determination to shake the dust 
of Paris from your feet, and asked her 
assistance to make you stay." 

"Well?" 

"Well," rejoined Hilaire, smiling, "I 
made my appeal in such a fashion, that I 
couldn't help finding out from the way 
in which she answered it several import- 
ant things." 

"I am still blind. You must lead me 
nearer to the light." 

"None so blind as those who won't 
see," laughed out the Vicomte, clapping 
him on the back. "I informed the fair 
Lady Anne that you had become very 
much enamoured of a certain lady in 
Paris; that you considered your passion 
hopeless and intended to fly from it; and 
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I besought her aid in setting matters 
right. She said she would write you/' 

Tarrant's face was a comic mixture of 
dismay, chagrin, and wonderment "Hi- 
lairel What have you been about?" was 
all he could say. 

"Oh, call me a meddlesome marplot, 
vilipend me to the utmost," cried the 
Frenchman, snapping his fingers, "but I 
am bound that this shall come straight. 
If this marriage wasn't made in Heaven, 
it shall be made in the place next best, 
Paris." 

"You rattlepate!" laughed the other, 
though he was hot and cold by turns all 
over. "She didn't write, however," he 
added, his heart thumping at the thought. 

D'Albret regarded him a second com- 
miseratingly. "Wit flies out when love 
enters," he said. "Of course she didn't. 
That is the way I discovered important 
things." 

"What?" asked Tarrant, hardly daring 
to listen to the answer. 

"Most important, that she is in love 
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with you. Had she written, it would 
have been as clear as crystal that she 
cared not a sou; not having written, it 
shows that she cares a good deal not to 
have you stay for the benefit of another 
woman. Ah, mon cher ami, I said you 
were a figure in her eye." 

"You are very marvellous, Hilaire, but 
I don't believe you." 

"Stay in Paris long enough and the 
lady will tell you herself," said the Vi- 
comte. 

"And at your interesting interview 
with Lady Bevis this morning did you 
and she come to an understanding?" • 

"A most perfect one. We were so glad 
to be rid of one another that we almost 
fell in love on the spot. Oh, it has been 
a lucky, lucky, wonderful day," rattled 
off the Frenchman. "I serve my friend, 
I serve a very fair lady, and by these 
services I doubly serve myself." 

"How doubly?" queried Tarrant, 
amused in spite of himself at the other's 
gay flow. 
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"Have I not told you!" ejaculated Hi- 
laire. "Most wonderful of all, I met 
our friend, Sir Richard Keightly this 
evening, and he had the ill-manners to 
press me for my debt/* 

"Your card debt?" 

"Exactly so. I had to laugh, knowing 
the condition of the exchequer, and he, 
as coolly as you please, says, 'Come, Mon- 
sieur, I will make you a proposition to 
cancel your debt?' 'Name your condi- 
tion,' said I, still laughing at him. 'With- 
draw your suit for the hand of Lady Anne 
Bevis,' said he " 

"What!" exclaimed Tarrant, jumping 
to his feet. 

"His very words," continued D'Albret. 

"And you threw your gloves in his 
face?" questioned the other fiercely. 

"By no means; you must remember I 
am not in love with the lady. Monsieur 
Ralph. I simply looked at him hard to 
see that he was in earnest, and then I 
replied, 'Monsieur, I accept.' And say 
what you will, I look upon it as an cx- 
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ceptional instance of virtue fairly reward- 
ed." 

"But, damn it! can't you see there is 
something behind this?" cried Tarrant, 
annoyed at Hilaire's flippancy. 

"Nothing but fifty thousand francs." 

"What does he want?" 

"Evidently what he thought I had, but 
what in reality belongs to you. It is a 
very amusing situation, in which Sir 
Richard affords most of the amusement." 

Tarrant paced the room for a moment 
silently, his mind playing fast. "Don't 
be too sure of that," he said after a mo- 
ment, and, snatching up a candle, he dis- 
appeared through the door-way to reap- 
pear a few moments after with a paper 
in his hand. 

"What is it?" asked Hilaire, who had 
watched the coming and going of his 
friend curiously. 

"Read that," said Tarrant, placing a 
candle and paper before him. 

"True copy of the last will and testa- 
ment of the Marquess of Bevis," read 
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D'Albret. "Where the devil did this come 
from?" And a few moments later, 
springing to his feet, and waving the 
sheet in his hand, he cried joyously, 
"Ralph, you lucky scoundrel! I didn't 
know she had a tithe of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds." 

"She wouldn't have if she married 
you; read the next paragraph." 

"The scoundrel !" ejaculated Hilaire. 

"The scoundrels, rather," said Tarrant 
quietly; the whole thing seemed flooded 
with light to him now. 

"Where did this come from?" reiter- 
ated the Vicomte. 

"Felix found it in a coat of Sir Rich- 
ard Keightly's and brought it to me this 
morning." 

"Sir Richard Keightly!" said Hilaire 
in a queer voice. "But it is all ink to 
me," he went on. 

"So it has been to me till now, but it 
begins to clear." 

"Frampton is a rogue," exclaimed 
D'Albret. 
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"Yes, in the hands of a worse one." 

"What's to be done?" questioned the 
Frenchman rather hopelessly. 

"Everything; and we have got to do 
it." 

Tarrant stepped to the bell-cord and 
pulled it. Felix appeared quickly in an- 
swer. 

"You rang, Monsieur?" 

"Yes. You may unpack my port- 
manteaux; we shall remain in Paris for 
the present." 

"Yes, Monsieur," beamed the little 
man. 

"I would double his wages," said Hi- 
laire as the door closed after him. 

"I have," answered Tarrant. 

CHAPTER TWELVE. 

IN WHICH TARRANT PAYS A TIMELY 
CALL. 

It is not to be supposed that Anne 
Bevis had a much calmer day than Hilaire 
or Tarrant; there may have been less 
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stress on the surface, less of outward 
jubilation over the regaining of what she 
considered her half-lost liberty, less visi- 
ble signs of perturbation over what she 
considered the worthlessness of it, now 
that it was regained; but inwardly all 
was turbulence. If she were joyous over 
the repossession of something she had not 
yet lost, her spirit sank at the thought of 
yielding up something which, to her 
knowledge, she had never had. Hilaire's 
eagerness to secure her interest in behalf 
of some unknown lady for the benefit of 
Ralph Tarrant had brought stray feel- 
ings, of which she was but partly con- 
scious, to a fierce focus that set her in a 
whirl of apprehension, and there was little 
to allay it in Tarrant's brief visit during 
the evening. With such tense vision was 
she striving to see something which was 
beyond sight, which, in fact, did not ex- 
ist, she was oblivious of the wonderful 
things at her very elbow. 

A night to think it over — ^there were 
but a few wretched hours of sleep — al- 
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tered the state of mind nothing, save that 
the expectation of learning the unknown 
lady's name from Tarrant's own lips 
filled her with a nervous, doleful delight 
that was at least better than suspense. It 
was perhaps unfortunate for Lord 
Frampton's fears that his niece and ward 
was in this condition when he called early 
that morning; but, in truth, his Lord- 
ship's nerves were none of the steadiest 
either. He felt himself moving over very 
slippery ground, and Sir Richard Keight- 
ly's hilarious announcement late the 
night before, that D'Albret had agreed 
to press his suit no further for the hand 
of Anne, filled him with qualms that 
were none the less disquieting because 
they touched his avarice and not his con- 
science. The bird in hand was worth 
much more than the one in the bush, and 
he cursed the luck, as he had cursed it 
every day since their agreement, that had 
saddled him with the importunate relent- 
less Keightly. His hurried appearance 
the next morning at the Hotel d'Albret 
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was owing entirely to his eagerness that 
the rest of his crooked plan should not 
go amiss. 

Anne was still in the hands of her maid, 
but she bade the servant show him up. 
"Dismiss that wench," he said testily once 
he was inside the door, "I want to talk 
to you privately." 

"What is it," said she "that fetches 
you out at this hour of the day?" 

"Ill news demands an early messen- 
ger," answered his Lordship, taking snuff 
copiously. 

"It usually travels fast enough itself. 
What have you?" 

"It seems that Monsieur le Vicomte 
d'Albret declines an alliance with our 
family," answered her uncle impressively, 
looking for surprise or consternation, but 
finding neither. 

"That is good news, uncle, and has 
moved slowly, as befits it. I've known it, 
though, these twenty hours." 

"You — you've known it?" cried 
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Frampton. "What are you talking of, 
child?" 

"Hilaire came to me yesterday morn- 
ing and said he would bother me no fur- 
ther," replied Anne. 

"Yesterday — ^morning?" muttered his 
Lordship. "You are mistaken. Sir 
Rich — I mean I heard it but late last 
night myself." His thoughts were scur- 
rying back to the night before, when 
Keightly had broken in upon him with 
his news, and he wondered if the wily 
baronet had been overreached by the Vi- 
comte. 

"From whom?" she questioned, puz- 
zled at his perplexity, which he could not 
conceal. "From Hilaire?" 

"No." 

"Not from the General; he is at Ver- 
sailles." 

"No, no — from a friend, a friend," 
he mumbled. Then realizing the poor 
figure he presented to one whom his chief 
intent on that occasion was to impress 
weightily, he swung to an air of fussy 
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impatience. "The source of information 
is nothing; it is the fact which stares us 
in the face." 

"But it puts no one out of counte- 
nance." 

"It places me and yourself in a most 
unattractive position," said Frampton, 
striving hard to hold back his temper. 

"It was a position of your own seek- 
ing," answered Anne coolly. 

*But my Lady, do you not want a 
husband?" 

"No." 

"Then I want one for you." 

"Are the duties of a guardian becoming 
so irksome?" 

"They become odious the moment you 
put me in a compromising position. How 
am I to face the world, my friends, your 
friends, when the news of your rejection 
by D'Albret comes to them? Answer me 
that?" 

"But I am overjoyed at it. Don't you 
understand, uncle?" 

"All I tmderstand is that there can be 
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but one reason for your rupture with Hi- 
laire d'Albret: your betrothal to another 
man." 

"What can you mean?" asked she slow- 

ly- 

"I mean that your reputation and mine 
demands the immediate announcement 
that your marriage ha$ been arranged. 
Then we may return to England." 

"Mariage to whom?" questioned she, 
not catching his drift. 

"I have been importuned constantly 
with the suit of a gentleman for whom I 
hold a very high consideration. Hereto- 
fore, as I thought the Vicomte d'Albret 
an honorable man, I could in no way 
countenance it, but I shall at once com- 
municate to him the very altered condi- 
tion of affairs." 

"And may I ask the name of this im- 
portunate suitor?" asked the girl. 

"Sir Richard Keightly," replied 
Frampton. 

"Sir Richard Keightly?" she repeated 
after him, every drop of blood in her 
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body seemed to jump to her heart. 
"Are you mad, my Lord?" 

**He is my friend and a very estimable 
gentleman." 

"I don't ask you for a defense of him," 
answered Anne quickly, her hands 
clenched at her side, "I ask you to utter 
some excuse for yourself. How dare 
you come to me with that man's name in 
your mouth? Has he not brought woe 
and shame enough to our house, with his 
black heart, that you should think of 
thrusting me into his hands? Has he not 
ruined my brother? Did he not bring 
evil enough into my father's life? Speak, 
speak, — ^why don't you speak?" 

"Don't attempt to bully me, child, with 
your tragic airs," said his Lordship. "I 
understand my duty too well, I hope, to 
be led aside by feminine fury. Sir Rich- 
ard, like every man of the world, has suf- 
fered great calumny, and it ill-befits 
you " 

"Stop! I cannot hear you, I will not 
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hear you. I ask you to leave me," cried 
she. 

"I shall insist on this; you shall obey 
me," he retorted angrily. 

She had moved towards the bell-cord, 
all of a tremor with anger and indigna- 
tion, and she faced him, flashing, — 

"Never, never!" 

"I shall hope to find you in a more 
amenable temper to-morow," said he as 
footsteps sounded outside along the pas- 
sage. 

"Not on a hundred to-morrows, my 
Lord," she flung at him, little thinking 
how soon her defiance would fade ; and he 
left her with an oath on his lips, while 
she, palpitating, dizzy, leaned heavily, 
with shut eyes, against the wall. 

It was some four hours later that Anne, 
rather wan and listless, though with 
nerves still a-tingle moved slowly through 
the garden ways towards the columned, 
miniature temple, whose screened, mar- 
ble coolness invited relief from the high 
June-day sun. Frampton's infamous pro- 
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posal of Keightly as a husband for her 
still swam blackly in her head; her pride 
too was bruised, and she had a hideous, 
oppressive sense that evil intent sur- 
rounded her. Summed with these bitter- 
nesses was one still deeper, related to the 
others in a fantastical way, prying them 
out in mordant, satirical relief, which 
she was there at that moment waiting 
to taste to the full. She wondered, as 
she sat with feverish face pressed to the 
chill surface of one of the pillars, what 
her feelings would be when she heard 
the name of another woman on his 
tongue. Would she help him, as she had 
with such foolish magnanimity offered to 
do the night before? Could she? What 
was there for her to do? Who would 
help her? Why " A drowsy, droop- 
ing butterfly drifted in on a stray, slant- 
ing sunbeam, poised delicately, then flut- 
tered to the odorous outside again; the 
hum of many bees droned on the heavy 
air; only the fountain's splash brought 
refreshment, and that was far and far 
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away; so far away that it sounded like 
dull, soothing, gray music, so soothing 
that— that 

Her eyelids unclosed slowly — she was 
unconscious of their having drooped — 
and vision came reluctantly. Some other 
sense more vigilant first made her aware 
of his presence, then tardy sight fell upon 
the silent figure. She rose to her feet, or 
rather seemed to slide to erect position, 
with one hand steadying her against the 
back of the stone bench. "What do you 
here. Sir Richard Keightly?" said she in 
a voice so low that it seemed attuned to 
that far-off fountain-music of her dream. 

"I lay my homage at the feet of Lady 
Anne Bevis," answered the baronet, 
bowing very low ; "so clumsily, however, 
that I awakened you," he added. 

She swept her hand wearily across her 
face to bring away the iast glimmer of 
dream-light, which still dazzled her. "You 
take advantage of the absence of my 
cousin. General d'Albret," she said a lit- 
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tie wildly. "Your words, your presence 
here, are an insult." 

"I also take advantage of the absence 
of Monsieur le Vicomte d'Albret/' an- 
swered he meaningly, and disregfarding 
her last. 

"His absence is the only thing Sir 
Richard Keightly would dare to presume 
on. 

"Not the only thing, Lady Anne,'* said 
he with an attempt at lightness, though 
his eyes were smouldering, — "what he 
has left behind him." 

"Is not for you." 

"We'll see." 

"Never while there's such a thing as 
sight!" 

"I have your uncle's consent." 

"Mine, never!" 

"I'll woo you till you yield it," he said, 
dull color mounting his swarthy face, a 
curling smile in his thin lips. "I'll woo 
you kindly, I'll woo you roughly, but 
have you I will !" 

"Never I" she quavered dauntlessly, but 
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she was trembling, and fear was b^^- 
ning to touch her. Why was she here 
alone with this creature? Was she to be 
crushed by her uncle and this man, with- 
out even crying for help? "Let me go!" 
cried she, panic filling her at the steadi- 
ness of his eyes, that seemed to compel 
her to stand still. 

"No. Listen to me," she heard him 
say, and he moved towards her ; his hand 
was on her wrist; his eyes still held hers. 

"Let me go !" she panted in little more 
than a whisper. 

"No. Listen to me." 

The hand tightened on her wrist, his 
black, handsome, evil face was pressing 
to hers; she could feel his lips scorching 
her cheek, and, dragging together every 
particle of a will that had seemed to melt 
from her, she screamed, and on the in- 
stant, miraculous, it appeared, for no 
sound of steps had come, Keightly's hand 
was wrenched from her, and he reeled, 
then fell, full length, under a blow from 
Tarrant that she thought must have killed 
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him; but he groped his way to his feet, 
like one with a great hurt, and the fire 
in his wicked eyes was only dimmed, his 
courage not at all, and drawing his sword 
he moved unsteadily towards the yoimg- 
ster, who with rapier at guard stood 
awaiting him contemptuously. 

There had scarce been time for a fee- 
ble thrust and a strong parry — Anne 
standing frozen — when this time the un- 
mistakable sound of hurried steps gave 
warning, but hardly before the little Mar- 
quise de Fomis, followed by Hilaire d'Al- 
bret, rushed in upon them. 

"Messieurs! Messieurs!" she cried 
shriUy. "What is this?" 

And their points dropped. 

"This is no place for you, Madame," 
said the Vicomte gravely, and at the 
same moment he was at Anne's side. She 
put her arm resistlessly in his, and he 
moved to the entrance, motioning the 
Marquise before them. "I will send him 
to you at once," whispered he, patting 
her hand, and with a swift look of en- 
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treaty she moved out, followed by the 
fluttered little Frenchwoman, who cast a 
frightened look back to where the two 
men were leaning on their swords. "Go 
you to the house Ralph," said D'Albret, 
turning to them coolly. "I will arrange 
matters with Sir Richard." 

"ril be damned if he escapes me this 
time!" burst out the baronet. "Defend 
yourself!" 

"Is Sir Richard Keightly aware that 
his conduct is most irregular?" ques- 
tioned Hilaire, quickly stepping forward, 
his own blade in hand. "And," he added 
icily, toising him for an instant, "most 
offensive?" 

"I am quite at Sir Richard Keightly's 
disposal," put in Tarrant. 

"Go!" said D'Albret impatiently, "I 
will arrange this." 

Tarrant dropped his blade into its 
scabbard, and with no other word left 
them together. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 

IN WHICH LADY ANNE BEVIS DIRECTS THE 
COURSE OF EVENTS. 

The fortuitous circumstance of Tar- 
rant's inquiring of a casual footman, when 
he reached the house, for Lady Bevis, 
and being told that she was indisposed 
from the heat and had gone to her rooms, 
served doubtless to change the sequence 
of events considerably. For if they had 
but seen one another. Anne's later action 
is hardly conceivable, and that strange 
rencounter at the roadside hostel — ^but 
the tale o'erlaps itself. It is enough to 
say that they did not meet, and when, a 
quarter of an hour later, Hilaire d'Albret 
came in from the gardens Tarrant was 
gone. 

He found the little Marquise in her 
apartment very much perturbed over the 
happenings, and, learning from her that 
Anne had retired to her own rooms, he 
went swiftly along the passage and tapped 
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at her door. She evidently expected him, 
for she herself opened. 

"Where is Monsieur Tarrant?" he 
questioned, stepping in. 

"I have not seen him," she answered. 
"They did not fight?" 

"Not till to-morrow," he replied. "Tell 
me everjrthing." 

"There is no way of avoiding it?" she 
went on tremulously, her mind intent 
only on that. 

"None." 

"But Sir Richard Keightly will kill 
him," said she, coming very close and try- 
ing to look in his eyes. 

But he avoided the look uneasily. "Tar- 
rant can take care of himself, I think," 
he said. 

"You know that he has no chance with 
a swordsman of Keightly's skill," she an- 
swered vehemently. "Oh, this must be 
stopped! It must be stopped 1" 

"I can't see how, unless tell me of 

it," he broke in again. 
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"Yes, unless, unless what?" asked she, 
eagerly catching the word. 

"Tell me first." 

It was told in quick, faltering, breath- 
less words, the whole of it, he listening 
attentively, eyes narrowed coldly, lips 
tightened, long fingers playing nervous- 

ly. 

"Keightly would never fight me first, 
but he shall afterwards," he flashed out 
at the end. 

"Why?" 

He smiled dimly at her naive query. 
"Because," he said, "he would risk no 
mischance^ small as it would appear to 
him, and probably would be," he added 
modestly, "of avenging that blow. It's 
the second too, you must remember. Our 
friend Tarrant has the propensity for ar- 
riving at inopportune moments — or op- 
portune, shall we say?" 

"I wish he had not come," said she 
simply, though her face flushed scarlet. 

"I understand," replied he, "but you 
must not worry. It may come right." 
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"You know nothing of Sir Richard 
Keightly's skill," answered she. 

"I shall hope to see it matched." 

She shook her head in a dejected, hope- 
less fashion, that but expressed his 
thought too; and a few moments after, 
taking his leave, with shallow, comfort- 
ing promises which neither believed, but 
which helped the moment, he kissed her 
hand gently and carried the fearful, dis- 
mayed look of her face through many 
hours with him, vivid remembrance of it 
taking all surprise from him at what she 
afterwards did. 

Several hours later, in the early eve- 
ning, Hilaire and Tarrant met in the Vi- 
comte's delicate satin-draped little draw- 
ing-room. D'Albret was ill at ease at 
first ; his spirits were at the ebb ; the whole 
affair depressed him. It seemed so du- 
biously one-sided, and he could not shake 
from him the foreboding of Anne. 

"Well, is everything arranged?" was 
his friend's greeting question. 

"Everything. I have just come from 
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seeing De Crespigny, of the British Em- 
bassy, who will act for Keightly. No 
apology will be accepted/* 

"I hope you did not lead them to infer 
that there was a desire to offer one," 
said Tarrant quickly. 

"I did not," answered the Vicomte. 
"I very readily agreed that the fight 
should be a Toutrance." 

"Good. And where and when?" 

"At sundown to-morrow, the cool of 
the evening; in a private park across the 
river." 

"I am afraid I bother you much, Hi- 
laire," said Tarrant, putting his hand on 
the other's shoulder. 

"It is nothing but pleasure, my dear 
Ralph. I only regret that I am not to 
stand in your place first." 

"What do you mean — first?" 

"I mean that if by any chance you 
have ill-luck, it will then be my turn." 

"You mean it," cried Tarrant, delight 
showing in his face. 

"My* dear Ralph, I assure you that it 
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is only your being the challenged party 
that gives you precedence. There are 
certain liberties that one cannot allow to 
be taken with one's cousin, even if one 
is not in Jove with her/' said Hilaire, 
smiling. 

"What a blad^^uard he is!" 

"Yes, and a very superior swordsman." 

"I hope Monsieur le Vicomte d'Albret 
will not be called upon to test it," Tar- 
rant replied with a twinkle. 

"From the bottom of my heart," added 
Hilaire earnestly. 

"Of course, his whole beautiful scheme 
spreads before us now." 

"He has taken no precaution to conceal 
it. Anne, poor child, is in the toils." 

"We'll extricate her yet," answered 
Tarrant. 

But almost at the very moment of their 
talking, Anne Bevis, distraught, in a sort 
of despair was planning from her heart 
what would break her heart. Everything 
seemed hopelessly blank before her, save 
the one flaming fact of his danger; and 
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what she was about to do appealed to her 
as so much the lesser of the two evils that 
confronted her. She wrote unsteadily at 
the little buhl escritoire, the nib of her 
quill even sharing her reluctance, and the 
candles at her side spluttering their in- 
dignation in dimness. 

"My uncle," she wrote, **you have doubt- 
less heard from Sir Richard Keightly of his 
encounter with Mr. Tarrant this morning, and 
that a duel has been arranged between them 
to take place tomorrow, i wish to offer my 
duty to you, sir, in reconsideration of my reply 
to your proposal this morning, on the one con- 
dition that this quarrel goes no further. Surely, 
sir, this is little that I ask, and if Sir Richard 
Keightly is sincere in his protestations it surely 
will be little for him to grant. In the event of 
his acquiescence I should be ready to leave 
Paris at any hour tomorrow that would best 
agree with your convenience. 

•• I am, sir, respectfully, your niece, 

"Anne Be VIS." 

Once written, she folded, sealed, and 
despatched it in haste by a trusty mes- 
senger to Lord Frampton's lodgings for 
fear that weal^r second thoughts might 
bar the way to the enormity of her bitter 
sacrifice; and yet the sweet knowledge 
that it was for him — for him — for him 
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(she whispered it in repetition again and 
again, that courage might come of it) 
glamoured the forbidding picture that 
loomed before her. 

Sir Richard Keightly and his Lordship 
were in deep council that night at the lat- 
ter's lodgings. Neither of them consid- 
ered the day to have been a particular 
success. The reasons for it each laid on 
the conduct of the other, and the recrim- 
inations had been bitter, satirical, even 
insulting, on the one part, and angri- 
ly inept on the other. The baronet, 
whose sombre face was flushed with 
strong tipple, cursed the eagerness and 
cowardice that had hurried Frampton off 
to Anne, and Frampton retorted petu- 
lantly at the pretty mess that Keightly 
had managed to make in the gardens; 
fleered at him too for the way Hilaire 
d'Albret had outplayed him in the trans- 
action of the card-debt the night before, 
though this was a mystery to both of 
them, and not the more palatable for that. 

Through it all there was one satisfac- 
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tion that Keightly hugged the closer with 
every succeeding glass of brandy he 
drank, and it was very close before their 
talk had gone far; that was the prospect 
of the fight with Tarrant on the morrow. 
The idea of it simply enraged his Lord- 
ship, as he foresaw all sorts of compli- 
cations that might very readily spoil the 
whole of their plans. In the midst of 
sharp discussion concerning this, Hutt 
entered with Anne's letter, which was 
ripped open and read in astonishment. 

"What the devil do you make of this, 
Keightly?" was Frampton's puzzled ques- 
tion as he tossed the remarkable missive 
over to the baronet. 

"What do I make of it," said his com- 
panion with an eager look, after perusing 
the note. "That you and I are a brace 
of damned fools!" he added, clapping 
his hand down on the table with a bang. 
"And this vagabond Tarrant has come 
within an ace of carrying the prize off 
from under our very eyes." 
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"You think so?*' gasped Frampton, 
shivering at the mere suggestion. 

"Think so? It's as plain as the nose 
on yoiu- face. The girl is in love with 
him ; finding that out, he buys off D' Al- 
bret, and the three plan a pretty little 
conspiracy, that, had it been successful, 
would have landed you and me in a 
debtor's gaol." 

"By God, Keightly, I believe you are 
speaking truth," said his Lordship, taking 
snuff in great pinches excitedly. 

"And now what think you of the affair 
in the gardens yesterday?" sneered the 
baronet. " Does it put a different com- 
plexion on it?" 

"It was the devil's own luck, I admit." 

"What sort of ground would we still 
be standing on if I didn't hold that pup^y 
Tarrant's life in my hand, and propose 
to squezze it out of him?" 

"No, no, no!" said Frampton hastily; 
"we have everything as we wish now 
without that." 

"Without thatr cried Keightly. "I 
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want it with that. I wouldn't miss put- 
ting the steel into him for a thousand 
guineas." 

"It will cost you fifty thousand if you 
do. Can't you see that now she yields 
everything. Kill Tarrant, and you kill 
the goose too. She woudn't budge one 
inch if harm came to him, you can rea3 
that betwen the lines here," and Frampton 
held up the letter. "And, besides, you 
would have a hornet's nest about you. 
She would call in the General and Hilaire, 
and there would be a dozen others eager 
to take it up. But now, at her suggestion, 
we can leave Paris quietly to-morrow for 
Brussels; you can be married the next 
day, and if you ever run across the black- 
guard Tarrant again, you can settle old 
scores with him then." 

Wise counsel slips very glibly off the 
tongue of self-interest, but it makes but 
little impression on hot blood, particularly 
if hot blood sees the opportimity of feed- 
ing well a niu-sed grudge, and Lord 
Frampton begged, bullied, and entreated 
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for an hour before the obstinacy of his 
partner was overcome. 

"And what message am I to send him?" 
demanded the baronet surlily after his 
ungraceful capitulations. 

"Send him none," answered Frampton; 
"or, better yet, tell him that you make 
him a present of his life." 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 

IN WHICH TARRANT RIDES AFTER HIS OWN 

"Felix!" 

"Monsieiu-." 

"Is yoiu- late master, Sir Richard 
Keightly, an expert at sword-play?" 

"None more so in England, Monsieur 
Tarrant, nor in France either, I believe." 

Tarrant rose and took a turn or two 
about the room, while the little valet bus- 
ied himself over the remains of the young 
man's breakfast. 

"Do you understand the rapier your- 
self, Felix?" 

"I have practised a little. Monsieur." 
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"Have you ever seen Sir Richard 
fence?" 

"Oh, often, Monsieur, at Monsieur 
Angelo's salle d'armes in Carlisle Street." 

"The famous Angelo was his master, 
eh?" 

"Yes, Monsieur, and Sir Richard was 
considered the most proficient of his pa- 
trons." 

"Indeed?" said Tarrant musingly. "He 
has fought many duels?" 

"Many, many. Monsieur, and I never 
knew him to be 'touched' but twice." 

"Ah, well, we must try to alter that 
record," rejoined the yoimg man. He 
stepped to an armoire of ebony that hung 
in a corner of the room and took from it 
two foils. "Show me," he said to the 
astonished Felix, who was watching him 
curiously, "show me what you know," 
and he presented the pommels of the 
blades to him. 

Taking one deftly, and with a smile 
on his smooth, inscrutable little face, the 
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valet whipped it through the air and stood 
at guard. 

"Attack!" cried Tarrant, who had 
thrown aside his dressing-gown, and the 
room resounded with the sharp "tick" of 
the metal. 

The little Frenchman was as lithe and 
active as a cat, and with a good wrist, 
but his opponent might just as well have 
been covered with a coat of mail, for all 
the harm that came from his quick, clever 
attacks. 

"And now, Monsieur Felix, on guard 
yourself," said Tarrant, after a short 
breathing space ; and again they engaged. 

The play was very fast, but lasted only 
a few moments, for by a brilliant flan- 
connade Tarrant finished the bout just 
as Hilaire d'Albret, roused by the noise 
of the fray, pushed into the room. 

"What the devil ^" began the Vi- 

comte. 

"Monsieur Felix here is teaching me 
a trick or two," laughed his friend. 

"There is little to teach Monsieur," 
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said Felix to D'Albret, wonder still in 
his eye. 

"And that's good news," answered the 
Vicomte mechanically. 

Praise of the noble art of escrime from 
the mouth of a valet meant little to him, 
and the sight of the two with foils crossed 
forced heavily upon him the thought of 
what the next few hours were to bring. 
As Felix was putting the swords back 
on their brackets a thought struck the 
Frenchman. 

"Felix, have you ever seen Sir Rich- 
ard Keightly fight a duel?" 

"I attended him at three. Monsieur le 
Vicomte." 

"Good. And was there any particular 
mode of attack, any trick, or unusual de- 
fence, that you noticed on those occa- 
sions?" 

"Egad, I never thought to ask him 
that," interjected Tarrant. 

"Sir Richard Keightly is good at every 
point," answered Felix. 

"Is that all you can say?" queried Hi- 
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laire. "Mr. Tarrant and he are to meet 
to-day, and " 

"You fight Sir Richard Keightly to- 
day, Monsieur?" cried the little man, ad- 
dressing Tarrant, consternation spread 
wide over his face. 

"Yes, Felix." 

"Then beware of him when he seems 
tired." 

"Is that all?" 

"There is nothing more that I could 
tell. Monsieur. From Monsieur's play 
of the last few moments I should say that 
Monsieur was nearly as good a swords- 
man as Sir Richard Keightly." 

"What more could you ask?" laughed 
Tarrant, turning to his friend after Felix 
had left them alone. 

"I could ask a great deal more, Ralph," 
answered the Vicomte, who was filled 
with grim forebodings. 

"What?" 

"That you let me stop it. Refuse to 
fight him." 

"No, no, Hilaire, we've cast the die; 
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we must see the thing through now," 
said Tarrant quietly. 

"As you please," replied Hilaire, 
shrugging hopelessly. "It is now ten 
minutes after three," he added, glancing 
towards the clock. "We should leave by 
half-past four." 

"I shall be ready." 

Left alone, Tarrant busied himself 
over his despatch-box, wrote a letter to his 
father, one to his mother, and one other 
which took more time. Then with a note 
for Felix to deliver to Hilaire after- 
wards, — if there were to be no after- 
wards for him, — ^he concluded and sealed 
the various missives. The chime of the 
little timepiece on the mantelshelf sound- 
ed four times, and on the last stroke Felix 
entered with a note in his hand. 

"Lord Frampton's servant just left 
this for Monsieur." 

"Lord Frampton's servant?" said Tar- 
rant, taking it. 

"Yes, Monsieur," 

"He has gone?" 
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"Yes, Monsieur." 

"That will do," said the young man as 
he broke the seal, first glancing at the 
bold superscription, "Ralph Tarrant, Es- 
quire." It was puzzling reading, and his 
brows screwed heavily over it ; then as he 
reached the signature and the characters 
formed themselves into "Richard Keight- 
ly" he rushed from the room, calling, 
"Hilaire! Hilaire!" 

D'Albret was in his dressing-room in 
the hands of his valet. "What is it? 
What is it?" he said in astonishment as 
Tarrant hurriedly entered. 

"Read this." 

"Ralph Tarrant, Esq.," read the French- 
man. ** By the time this letter comes to your 
hands I snail have left Paris for Brussels, so 
the little t^te-^-t^te which we had arranged will 
have to be postponed indefinitely. In condon- 
ing your several impertinences to me, it is quite 
useless to say that I act out of consideration 
for another,— a consideration, however, that 
would never be stretched to cover another 
meeting should your path unluckily cross mine 
again. 

** I am, sir, yours, etc., etc., 

** Richard Keightlv, Bart." 

"How did this come?" said Hilaire 
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slowly, turning the sheet over in his 
hand. 

"Lord Frampton's servant just deliv- 
ered it at the door." 

"Lord Frampton's man, eh?" and 
D'Albret gave a low whistle. "Well," he 
said after a moment, "I think we are well 
out of a bad business." 

"You may be; I am not. Who is it, 
do you suppose, this wonderful and mag- 
nanimous consideration is for — ^Lord 
Frampton?" said Tarrant angrily. 

"I don't know." 

"Can't you see?" cried his companion 
fiercely. "Those two villains have been 
playing their game hard and fast since 
yesterday, and they have forced that poor 
child to God knows what, with you and 
and me as the levers." 

"Impossible," cried Hilaire. 

"Come to the Rue de Lesdiguieres and 
see!" 

The Vicomte's chariot was at the door, 
and in ten minutes' time they were mov- 
ing rapidly towards the Hotel d'Albret. 
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Little passed between them. Hilaire 
gazed steadily from the window on one 
side, and Tarrant, his face set and his 
thoughts ttimbling, tapped his foot im- 
patiently on the other as they rumbled 
along over the uneven stones. The car- 
riage hardly came to a full stop at their 
destination before they alighted and were 
at the door. 

"Lady Bevis," said D'Albret eagerly to 
the flunky who opened, "she is at home?" 

"Lady Bevis left this morning with 
Lord Frampton, Monsieur le Vicomte." 

"Left! For where?" cried Hilaire. 

"For Brussels, I think, Monsieur le 
Vicomte." 

They pushed by him without another 
word and entered an anteroom at the end 
of the big hall. 

"Have you a good horse for me?" said 
Tarrant. 

"I ride with you," answered the Vi- 
comte. 

"We must waste no time, then." 

Hilaire rang for a groom and gave di- 
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rections for their mounts, and then they 
ascended to a room of the young French- 
man's that was always kept for him. 
There, low shoes gave way to top-boots, 
spurs were buckled on, pistols loaded, 
primed, and slipped in the holsters, a 
pair of rapiers selected, their flasks well 
filled, and they were ready. The horses, 
sturdy beasts, deep of chest, long of limb, 
something between the charger and the 
hunter, were being led around as the) 
appeared in the door-way. A tug at 
girths, a hitch of stirrup-straps, and they 
were in the saddle, then off at a smart 
trot to the north. It was still light as they 
passed through the barrier, leaving 
the streets of Paris behind, but 
the color had gone from the day, 
and night was upon them before 
many miles. There was presage of the 
coming moon, though, in a luminous sky, 
and the road stretched ahead of them 
clearly in the twinkling twilight. A stiff 
pace was set for such a hot night, and it 
told on horses and riders; so much so 
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that at Bondy they pulled up in the tav- 
ern-yard for twenty minutes' rest while 
they took a cold supper hastily. On in- 
quiry they learned that a travelling post- 
chaise had obtained a relay of horses 
there less than three hours before, and 
the postilions had said they were bound 
for Brussels. If they were on the right 
track, this meant overhauling in an hour's 
time, and they took the road again at a 
gallop. The moon had lifted itself well 
above the horizon in front of them now, 
and hung there yellow and hot, while 
they chased on and towards it; blinking 
roadside lights raced by them; and far 
ahead, once, a moving black spot, with 
shimmering lights at either side, made 
them cry out, but it was only a belated 
diligence coming their way. 

It must have been well on to nine, or 
after, that they clattered into the paved 
yard of the inn at Nucourt and pulled up, 
reeking. A door at the side opened al- 
most immediately, letting out a stream 
of garish light on the etiolated night, and 
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the keeper, bearing a lantern, — ^purpose- 
less illtimination, for the night was daz- 
zling, — ^shuffled towards them. 

"Has a post-chaise passed this way to- 
night, my good man?" said Tarrant. 

"No, Messieurs, but one has put up 
here for the night" 

"With two English gentlemen?" asked 
D'Albret eagerly. 

"And a lady?" added Tarrant, sharp- 
ly, bending towards the man. 

"Yes, yes, Messieurs." 

"Ah," breathed Tarrant softly, and 
they swung themselves from the saddles. 
"Where are they?" he said. 

The man turned and pointed to a win- 
dow through whose curtained panes a 
light glowed dully. "The gentlemen are 
there; they have not yet gone to bed. 
Shall I inform them that you wish to 
see them?" 

"No," answered Tarrant curtly, "we 
will announce ourselves. Take care of 
these," and he tossed the bridle into his 
hand, Hilaire doing likewise. 
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As they went in through the door-way 
it came to the Vicomte's mind that no 
word had passed between them as to what 
their procedure should be; but he had a 
feeHng, as he pressed close behind the 
tall figure of his friend, that none had 
been needed. Whatever happened, Tar- 
rant would dominate the situation; there 
would be neither indecision nor lack of 
resource in meeting what was before 
them. And Hilaire had somewhat of 
that delicious sensation of the spectator 
at the playhouse, who sits with tingling 
emotions before the g^eat, blank baize, 
waiting for the drama to unfold itself. 
The old stairs creaked under them as they 
went up, the clinking of their spurs and 
their heavy tread resounding through the 
vacant hall-way. At the top they turned 
to the left along the passage, locating the 
room from their glance at the window 
outside. Tarrant knocked heavily on the 
panel, and almost before the querulous 
voice of Frampton called "What is it?" 
pushed into the room. 
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"What in hell is this?'* cried Keightly, 
getting quickly to his feet, while his Lord-» 
ship gaped helplessly at the dust-covered 
intruders. 

"It is another impertinence, Sir Rich- 
ard Keightly, which I don't propose that 
you shall condone— or show your heels 
to either." And snatching his heavy, 
sweat-soaked gauntlet from his hand, 
Tarrant flung it full in the baronet's 
face. 

"You bastard!" choked Keightly with 
a curse, his face as white as his ruffles. 

Not an instant too soon were Frampton 
and D'Albret between them. With a 
spring that sent tables and chairs flying, 
Tarrant tried to get at him, his face flam- 
ing with anger. 

"Give me a sword ! Damn it, give me 
a sword !" yelled the Englishman hoarse- 
ly, backing away, his eyes gleaming. 

"Not here, not here, Keightly! You'll 
rouse the whole house," said Frampton, 
shaking like one with a chill in his agi- 
tation. 
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Hilaire had Tarrant by the shoulders 
and spoke something quickly in his ear 
that seemed to calm him, though his 
breath came fast and anger still hung on 
his face. 

"I agree with Lord Frampton that we 
had best go from the house," D'Albret 
said, speaking for the first time. 

"Let us go at once thcn,"said Tarrant 
sharply, one hand tugging at his wilted 
neck-cloth as if for more air. 

Lord Frampton, his purple, flabby 
jowls distended with eagerness, was ges- 
ticulating and talking in sibilous whispers 
to the impatient, scowling Keightly, who 
at last burst out with : "Damn it, no ! Fve 
listened to you enough; Til teach this 
whelp — a lesson," and pushed by him. 
"Lead the way, D'Albret," he said, tak- 
ing up his sword from where it leaned in 
the corner. "Come or stay, as you 
please," added he over his shoulder to 
where Frampton was standing. 

With the Vicomte leading and his 
Lordship, firmly grasping a candelabrtmi, 
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bringing up the rear, they passed down 
the stairs and out into the court-yard 
whose smooth-worn flags shone silvery 
as they caught the moonlight. They 
moved to the farther side, where the low 
white walls of some plastered outbuild- 
ings reflected the soft glow of the night, 
and without further ado prepared for the 
encounter. As Hilaire kneeled and un- 
strapped one spur, while Tarrant bent and 
unbuckled the other, he whispered Felix's 
admonition of the morning, "Look out 
for him when he seems tired." A mo- 
ment after, the two faced. 

The amenities of the salute were but 
perfunctory, and their blades fairly 
jumped together with a vicious "click! 
click!'' that made the two on-lookers 
wince ; and it was for them that the next 
ten minutes were filled with agony. The 
engagement was furious and fast, and 
only an expert like Hilaire could see be- 
hind the lightning play of the rapiers 
the wariness on both sides, neither dar- 
ing to risk a coup d'hazard, and yet both 
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ready for the slightest looseness of guard. 
The baronet forced the attack in every 
line, only to find a perfect defence, a 
wrist as supple as his own. But then of 
a sudden, to the horror of D'Albret as 
he watched, Tarrant seemed to tire; he 
gave way a pace, and another, Keightly 
pressing him fircely, the cold smile on his 
face showing that he knew as well as the 
Vicomte what that halting meant, and 
those wabbling parries, from which the 
life had gone out. Another step back, 
and yet another. Hilaire's heart was 
thumping in his throat, his knees quaked, 
and he was icy cold in the summer night. 
Frampton, his eyes bulging, was emitting 
a plangent, gurgling soimd that was hys- 
terical. He too could see that the mo- 
ment was at hand. And it came like a 
flash, — so suddenly, that sight had but a 
glimpse of the mystery of it. With his 
point low and hand high as he wavered 
backward, Tarrant met what to the other 
three was to be the fatal onslaught with 
a swift parade de cercle, and then sent 
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his riposte in carte so suddenly and with 
such a wicked force that the blade drove 
clear through the baronet, snapping in 
the middle as Keightly stumbled forward 
and sprawled lifeless on the stones. 

Frampton, in a frenzy of horror, his 
face distorted; tottered to his knees beside 
him, the guttering candles that he held 
splashing their hot wax over the blank, 
sinister, upturned mask, while he fum- 
bled wildly, aimlessly at the dead man's 
breast. Then of a sudden he got unstead- 
ily to his feet and, throwing the candel- 
abrum far from him, gave a cry and ran 
for the house, Tarrant and D'Albret fol- 
lowing quickly after. 

What passed between his Lordship and 
the Vicomte that night Tarrant was not 
privy to. Frampton was groping blindly 
in the hall-way when they came up with 
him, and Hilaire, first tossing a cloak 
about Tarrant's shoulders, took him by 
the arm, and turning into a room close 
at hand shut the door. Tarrant went on 
up, and as he turned into the passage at 
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the top he was startled by a tall figure in 
flowing white moving towards him with 
a lighted taper. She had no notion of its 
being he till he almost barred the way 
and spoke. 

"Lady Bevis," he said in a low voice. 

She stopped on the instant and held 
the taper high, the better to see, and her 
face went quite white as she quavered. 

"You! What do you here? My 
God!" she burst out then with a sort of 
cold helpless passionateness. "Have I 
not done enough, have I not gpiven 
enough, to save you, that you should 
come?" 

"Let us go in here," said he quietly, 
and she followed him closely into the 
room the four had quitted so brief a time 
ago, a single candle showing the disorder 
of overturned chairs and table. 

"Where — where is my uncle?" asked 
she. 

"He is below with Hilaire." 

"And Sir Richard Keightly?" 

"He — ^he has been hurt," answered 
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Tarrant, dropping his eyes from her 
eager searching. 

She gave a little cry and stood close 
to him. "He — ^he is — dead?" she asked 
breathlessly, something in his face tell- 
tale. 

"He is dead," said Tarrant, and he 
caught her or she would have fallen. 
"And I have come all the way from Paris 
to-night to tell you of the woman I love." 
He could feel her throbbing in his arms 
and her eyes turned to his timidly, doubt- 
ingly. "May I?" he asked trembling. 

And the wonderful thing showed in 
her face. "Anne !" he cried, holding her 
to him, while she sobbed, and sobbed. 

"It can't be true, it can't be true," she 
said. 

"It is the most beautiful truth of all 
for us, dearest," answered he. 



The End. 
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